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TWO of a series of messages deroted to 





Livestock and the Land 





LIVESTOCK—A-ay Crom4—AND THE LAND 


New wealth! Over 75,000,000 acres of hay crops 
harvested in 1947. It is our second largest crop... 
but size alone is not the only measure of importance. 
A wide variety of hay crops, adapted to different 
growing conditions, is essential to good land use. 


Hay is friendly to the soil. Good rotations are 
built around hay crops, like meals are planned 
around meat. Hay is more than a cover crop that 
protects the soil from wind and hard rains. Its 
binding roots tie the land down—when hay is 
plowed under it adds organic material which makes 
the soil open and porous. Legumes—clover, alfalfa, 
lespedeza and others—are special members of the 
hay family. They take nitrogen from the air and 
add it to the soil. Their deep roots loosen up heavy 
soils for greater water absorption. Used in the 
rotation, these legumes increase the yields of corn 
and small grains. 


Hay is profitable because of its value as live- 
stock feed. More than 100 million tons of hay 
produced last year will be marketed through live- 
stock. Cattle and calves, sheep and lambs, and even 
hogs, will make it into meat. . . dairy cows will 
convert it into milk. 


Hay crops provide one of the most effective means 
of improving our land . . . and through livestock, 
“they pay their way.” 


LIVESTOCK AND PROPER LAND USE ARE NATURAL COMPANIONS! 





MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 


Chicago ® Kansas City © Los Angeles 
Oklahoma City ® Albert Lea © Omaha 
Cedar Rapids 


PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 
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“| am convinced that Moorman’s Minerals have paid off with extra 
lambs and more wool. This year’s lambs are larger and stronger than 
ever before. 

My sheep do nct have the ailments which were prevalent before I 
started feeding Moorman’s Minerals with Phenothiazine. 


can ously Moorman’s Min-o-phene to anyone 
in the sheep business.” 








/s/ Clifford Dobson, Mesa, Arizona 














Late Winter Feeding Calls for 
““Custom-Made” Minerals 


only one—or a few—minerals can’t overcome months of deficient rations. 


How to protect your breeding 
stock at this important time. 


MoorMan’s remarkable improvement in 
range feeding—the new Granular Form 
—prevents waste from washing and 
blowing, increases palatability. Moor- 


Man Range Minerals also come in 
blocks. 


Ranchmen have now learned how to by- 
pass lamb and calf crop disasters that 
can follow “mineral starvation” during 
the winter months. 


Not just one or a few minerals in an un- 
balanced, incomplete formula—but ALL 
the mineral requirements stock are 
known to need are supplied in Moor- 
Man‘s “custom-made” mineral supple- 
ments for range stock. 


Each of these mineral supplements for 
range feeding comes in a special form- 
ula to fit the SPECIAL needs of each 
type of animal. And the MoorMan form- 
ulas are scientifically balanced so that 
stock can properly absorb the elements 
they need, thus breeding cows and ewes 





can stay in condition better during win- 








“Il have been with Moorman’s more than 20 years, and have made a 
better than average living in all that time.” 


WANTED! More Men for full-time Sales Work 


Greatly increased demand for mineral supplements. protein concen- 
trates, patented Sodium Fluoride hog worm expeller and other live- 
stock accessories, requires additional men between the ages of 25 
and 50 to distribute MoorMan’s Products in protected territories. 

oorman’s policy of personalized service. direct-to-farm calls. re- 
=*quires more men. No experience necessary to start. Car needed. Sales 

reach large tonnage. Earn while in training. Good pay. } Abe 
* Krieger, of Bellflower, Calif., reports exceptional earnings for a 

20-year period. Rapid expansion and promotion plan opens big 
future for still better positions as Managers. Work for the world’s 
oldest and largest manufacturer of mineral feeds and protein con- 
centrates. Check coupon to get more facts about this good paying job. 
Abe Krieger 


MAIL COUPON TODAY—> 
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ter months when their systems undergo 
a double stress. 


Let your MoorMan Man help you solve 
your mineral feeding eo or write, 
MoorMan Mfg. Co., Quincy, Ill 


bor Mans 


SINCE 1885 
MADE-TO-MEASURE MINERAL SUPPLEMENTS 
AND PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
—developed and proved on the world’s 
largest mineral experiment farm 





COUPON! CLIP and MAIL 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., QUINCY, ILLINOIS § K-3 


OCheck here for further information and prices 


on MoorMan’s Mineral Supplements and Protein 
Concentrates. 


Name 


Address 


R.F.D. City ————— 


County Township 
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THE COVER 


A winter range scene in Glade Park, Mesa 
County, Colorado, appears on our cover this 


month. It was taken by Will C. Minor of 
Fruita, Colorado. We’ll bring spring in next 
month 














The Cutting Chute 


W. C. Crew Promoted 


The Board of Directors of the Denver 
Union Stock Yard Company elected Mr. 
Walter C. Crew as vice president and assis- 
tant general manager in its annual meet- 
ing on January 28th. Mr. Crew is well 
known to sheepmen of the country and will 
be particularly remembered by those attend- 
ing the 1947 convention in San Francisco 
for his very excellent address. 


Artificial Insemination 


The Italian Experiment Station of Milan 
sent the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
the following statement on the results of the 
first experiment in transporting semen 
across the Atlantic from the United States, 
It is printed here as received: 

“In the first fortnight of January in the 
various Italian provinces there were born 
over 20 calves from cows of various breed- 
ings bred with semen of bulls from the Ex- 
perimental Station in Sussex in New Jersey 

A.). This semen was shipped here 
by air. 

“This experiment was the first to be car- 
ried out and had been promoted by UNRRA 
on proposal of Prof. Malterre and its execu- 
tion was personally looked after by Profes- 
sor T. Bonadonna, director of the Italian 
Experimental Station ‘Lazzaro Spallanzani.’ 

_ “All births took place regularly and the 
calves were all born healthy, vigorous and 
of normal build. A detailed and illustrated 
report will presently be forwarded to the In- 
stitution, Ministeries and Associations con- 
cerned. 


“A second experiment of transatlantic 
transport had been carried out in May 1947 
and it is intended to make soon a third one 
using the acquired experience.” 


Van Amburgh Vice President of 
Omaha Stock Yards 


Congratulations are due H. L. Van Anm- 
burgh-for his recent promotion from traffic 
manager to vice president of the Union 
Stock Yards Company of Omaha. 


New Research Men for 
Testing Company 


Three engineers have been added to the 
Research Division of the U. S. Testing Com- 
pany, Inc. They are Joseph G. McKee, 
Frederick A. Fassbender and Kenneth S. 
Coleman. The Research Division of this 
Company is under the supervision of Dr. T. 
Smith Taylor. 


. 


Prices of Burlap Bags 


The Chase Bag Company on February 7th 
told their customers that burlap bag prices 
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had declined—probably because of the gen- 
eral commodity market upset—and at that 
time were 10 percent lower than on Feb- 
ruary 4th. 


Lamb on Dining Cars 


Resolution 25 of the Platform and Pro- 
gram adopted at the 1948 convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association asks 
that railroads endeavor to make lamb avail- 
able to customers on their dining cars. In 
compliance with this request, Earl G. Reed, 
general livestock agent for the Union Pa- 
cific, has sent the National Association of- 
fice a number of menus from the Denver 
Streamliner, in which lamb is listed. Mr. 
Reed further states, “Our manager of the 
dining car department, Mr. H. A. Hanson, 
advises as follows: ‘We consistently list lamb 
chops on our breakfast and dinner menus 
and believe we are giving that product good 
representation in our service. I will give 
our superintendents copy of your letter in 
order that they may keep in mind the im- 
portance of giving lamb items on our menus 
proper listing.’ ” 


1947 Livestock Imports 


Breeding animals were imported into the 
United States during 1947 totalling 35,229. 
Included were 27,624 cattle, 4,246 sheep, 
2,199 swine, 895 dogs, 258 horses and 7 cats. 
Suffolks, Hampshires, and Southdowns 
were the principal breeds of sheep entering 
the country. 


Women Prefer Wool 


Of the women who buy ready-made win- 
ter street dresses, two percent prefer cot- 
ton, 29 percent prefer rayon, 42 percent pre- 
fer wool and 22 percent prefer wool mixed 
with cotton, rayon and silk. These findings 
with others on women’s preferences in tex- 
tile products were recently reported by the 
Bureau of Agriculture Economics, as the 
result of a nation-wide survey. Some 1,800 
women ranging in age from 18 to 65 years, 
and living in cities, towns and rural areas, 
were interviewed. Selections for the inter- 
views were made in such a way as to be con- 
sidered representative of the Nation’s 45 
million women of that age group. Of the 
women interviewed, 78 percent said they 
bought winter ready-made dresses. 


Winder Before Western Meat Packers 


Past President G. N. Winder laid the 
groundwork for securing cooperation from 
the Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion in wool and lamb promotion work at a 
Trg in San Francisco on February 13 
and 14, 


_Although a comparatively new organiza- 
tion—this was its second annual convention 
—853 independent packers from 9 states 
were in attendance. E. F. Forbes of San 
Francisco is president and general manager 
of the group, and the vice presidents include 
W. H. Moffatt of San Francisco, Albert J. 
Luer of Los Angeles, James Devine of Og- 
den, Utah, C. F. Chambers of Salem, Ore- 
gon, Henry Coffin of Yakima, Washington. 
G. H. Greathouse of Seattle, Washington. 
is secretary and George H. Lincoln of Los 
Angeles, treasurer. Mr. Coffin is chairman 
of the Board of Directors. 
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Powergel New “U. S. PATENTED” Process 
Killer of Grub, Lice, Ticks, 
Mites and Other Stock-Pests! 


Rotenox brings to the livestock industry an entirely 

new principle in stock-pest control. Kills cold- 

blooded insects with amazing paralytic action... 

yet is harmless to warm-blooded humans and live- 

oot. A SAFE INSECTICIDE! (Does NOT contain 
as 


Rids sheep and goats of wool maggots, fleece worms, ticks and 
other costly stock pests. Used by leading sheep and goat raisers 
with amazing success. Does the job without danger to animals. 
Can be sprayed on because it blends with natural oils of wool 
and penetrates to the hide. 


tue /dead DIP or 


SPRAY CONCENTRATE 


STABILIZED (Hydrogenated) for 


EASIER TO USE! .. . Mixes readily 

with water or oil. Goes into solution ‘ 
without a wetting agent. Stays in solu- 
tion without constant agitation. 








long-lasting and residual toxicity. 
SAFE TO USE! . . . Won't scald or 
blister! Doesn’t leave poisonous 
residue. Positively contains NO DDT! 
Ke EASIER TO APPLY! .. . Blends 
“\ with natural oils of hair and hide. 


Penetrates and spreads. Does NOT re- 
quire high pressure application. 


MOST ECONOMICAL! .. . Mixes 
1 to 160. Sprays cattle for less than 
2¢ a head. Mixes 1 to 640 for dipping. 





Accept This “FREE TRIAL OFFER”! 


Used by veterinarians since 1941, Rotenox has been thoroughly tested and proved 
effective in all stages and types of stock-pest infestation. To demonstrate its 
superiority over ordinary Rotenone preparations, or any of the so-called “wonder 
insecticides”, we invite you to try Rotenox at our risk. Mail coupon below for “Free 
Trial Offer’. We’ll also send a valuable, 32-page “Stock-Pest Control Manual” 
that pictures and describes external parasites affecting livestock. Enables you to 
identify them and control them. Mail coupon below. No cost! No obligation! 


The FARNAM Company DEPT. 741 
4605 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send details of ‘Free Trial Offer” on Rotenox and “Stock- 
Pest Control Manual” FREE, 


Name 
Address (RFD) 
City State 
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ASSOCIATION 


President 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
C. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, Walla Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Craig, Colorado 


Vice Presidents 
T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Harry J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 

Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Harry Petersen, Dixon, California 
E. P. Hazard, Saguache, Colorado 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, New Mexico 
Ira D. Staggs, Baker, Oregon 
Ward H. Van Horn, Buffalo, South Dakota 
Clayton Puckett, Fort Stockton, Texas 
Don Clyde, Heber, Utah 
A. R. Bohoskey, Yakima, Washington 
Reynold A. Seaverson, Rawlins, Wyoming 

Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Robert W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Harry Petersen, President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 

Colorado Wool Growers Association 
220 Edward St., Fort Collins 

E. P. Hazard, President 

Berry N. Duff, Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 

P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

J. H. Breckenridge, President 

M. C. Claar, Secretary 

Montana Wool Growers Association 
Helena 

W. A. Denecke, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 
Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 

New Mexico Wool Growers Association 
Box 421, Albuquerque 

Floyd W. Lee, President 

Miss Isabel Benson, Secretary 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
801 Wilcox Bldg., Portland 4 

Ira D. Staggs, President 

W. A. Holt, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bldg.. San Angelo 

Clayton Puckett, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 

Utah Wool Growers Association 

408 Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 

Washington Wool Growers Association 


16 South First Street, Yakima 
R. A. Jackson, President 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 


Rapid City 


Ward Van Horn, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 


McKinley 
Reynold Seaverson, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 








New Wool Firm 


Theo. L. Howes, formerly with the Salt 
Lake office of Ralph H. Lindsay Company, 
and Scott A. Smith, until recently assistant 
area wool appraiser for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation in the Rocky Mountain 
region, are operating what they believe to 
be the first wool order buying business 


set up in the West by western wool men. yo. xxxvill 


Under the firm name of the Howes-Smith 
Company, they will execute orders from 
manufacturers, woolen mills and processors 
of wool and wool off-sorts. 


The partners in this firm, whose head- 
quarters are at 8 West 2nd South Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, are both well known 
in wool trade circles. Howes is an old timer 
in buying wool in the West, having operated 
for a long period in the territory along the 
Union Pacific Railroad from Evanston to 
Cheyenne, northern Colorado and_ the 
Casper Basin area of Wyoming. Smith, too, 
has worked as a wool buyer in Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota and 
New Mexico. He is a son of M. A. Smith 
and is active in the sheep-producing business 
also. As stated above, he has recently re- 
signed as a wool appraiser for the Com- 
modity Credit purchase program. 





The National Western 
Wool Show 


HE fleece from a Corriedale ram ex- 
hibited by King Brothers of. Lara- 
mie, Wyoming, took top honors, includ- 
ing the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion plaque at the wool show held in 
conjunction with the National Western 
Stock Show in Denver, Colorado, Jan- 
uary 16-24. 


The reserve champion fleece was a 
Texas-type half blood shown by the 
Flying H Ranch, Flying H, New Mex- 
ico, while Louis Visintainer, Craig, 
Colorado, had the best exhibit of fleec- 
es from one individual. 

Of the 177 fleeces in the exhibit, 91 
were entered in the territory fleece sec- 
tion. In this division championship 
ribbons were placed on a fine half- 
blood combing fleece and a medium fine 
three-eighths-blood combing fleece, 
both shown by P. R. Fuller of Picacho, 
New Mexico and the coarse combing 
low quarter-blood fleece entered by 
Raymon Lehman of Gunnison, Colora- 
do. 

The Flying H Ranch won its cham- 
pionship award in the Texas-type wools 


over 22 competing entries. In the breed 
fleece section 48 were shown. 

Dr. J. F. Wilson, Davis, California; 
J: O. Grandstaff, Fort Wingate, New 
Mexico and Bert McIntosh, Denver, 
Colorado, placed the awards. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’s 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and 
subscriptions are received along with state associa- 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the follow- 
ing states: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To noD- 
members $5.00 per year. Entered as Second Class 
Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ac 
ceptance for mailing at special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in Section 1108. Act of October 8, 1917, 
authorized August 23, 1918. 
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The Sheep Industry 


HE reduction in stock sheep of 5 

percent from 32,125,000 head, Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, to 30,544,000, January 1, 
1948, as reported by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, does not come as 
a surprise to sheepmen. This was in- 
evitable because of increasing ages of 
breeding ewes and the marketing of re- 
placement ewe lambs. 

The decline in stock sheep numbers 
was not quite so severe in the 12 west- 
ern range States and Texas as in the 
farm States. According to the Govern- 
ment figures, 71.2 percent of all stock 
sheep in the United States are in these 
13 States. The States of Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Utah and Nevada are reported as 
maintaining the same or increasing 
their numbers; while the States of 
South Dakota, Washington, Texas, 
Montana and Arizona show a further 
decline of from 7 to 9 percent compared 
with January 1, 1947. 

The number of ewe lambs saved in 
the 13 States was up approximately 4 
percent, but for the United States as a 
whole, the number saved was about 
the same as last year. The number of 
ewe lambs saved is equal to only 14 
percent of the number of stock sheep 
for 1948, which is a very low replace- 
ment percentage and indicates that 
breeding ewe numbers are not yet sta- 
bilized, even though numbers of stock 
sheep are the lowest on record. 

Numbers of stock sheep, January 1, 
1948, are reported at 30,544,000 head, 
or 39 percent below the 1942 peak six 
years ago. 

Cattle numbers continued their more 
moderate decline. All cattle numbers, 
January 1, 1948, were estimated at 78,- 
564,000, or 3 percent below a year ago 
with over half of the decrease in cows. 

Under the present conditions it 
would appear that all livestock num- 
bers will continue their decline unless 
many factors change the picture. 

Principal among these is the present 
attitude of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who continues the present policy of 
making all grain possible available for 
export when in the next breath the De- 
partment gives the reason for the grain 
market decline as sufficient supplies 
and bright prospects all over the world. 
In addition, the Secretary states: “And 
finally, and of great importance—stock- 
men faced with reductions on national 
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SHEEPMAN’S CALENDAR 


1948 

March 20-25: Grand National Junior Livestock 
Show, San Francisco. 

May 9: Western International Sheep Dog Trials, 
California State Fair Grounds, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

May 10-11: California Ram Sale, California State 
Fair Grounds, Sacramento, California. 

July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers Convention, 
Denver. 

August 4: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 14: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton. 

August 16-17: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. A 

October 16-23: American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City. 

October 30-November 7: Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 








forest allotments could find no better 
time to sell down than the present with 
its heavy demand and very high prices.” 
These are certainly shortsighted poli- 
cies for the welfare of this Nation, en- 
gaged in “cold war” and threatened by 
foot-and-mouth disease and restricted 
importation because of the disease. 

The statement of Congressman Bar- 
rett (Wyoming) explains the situation: 
“In view of the continued scarcity of 
meat which will undoubtedly last for 
the next few years at least, it would 
seem that the Secretary of Agriculture 
certainly would not urge stockmen gen- 
erally to reduce herds... . it seems un- 
fortunate that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture found it imperative to reduce 
the production of meat on a live basis 
over the three-year test period recom- 
mended by us roughly of 41,504,416 
pounds.” 

It’s time Government took a more 
practical and constructive attitude to- 
ward the livestock industry. It’s time 
their talk of range improvement and re- 
seeding on forest lands be put into ac- 
tion by request for sufficient money to 
do the job and to change their policy of 
not allowing permittees to place im- 
provements on their allotments. If the 
Forest Service is afraid of their control 
of forest lands if permittee improve- 
ments are allowed, why not furnish the 
seed and the instructions and the per- 
mittees will do the seeding? 

There is little doubt in many people’s 
minds that the Government is throw- 
ing much good money after “bad” in 
many foreign countries. Perhaps it’s 
time to plan for improvement in our 
own natural resources? 


More on Tariff 


The more one reads of the apparent 
successful attempt of the Government 
to give away the dollars and raw ma- 
terials of this country, the more taxpay- 
ers and producers of raw materials seek 
a change of Government philosophy. 


When the World Affairs Council of 
San Francisco tried to determine, for 
example, the gains to mankind and the 
United States as a result of the proposed 
one billion dollar loan (gift) to China, 
the only reaction from those who know 
the problems was, “It would help but 
would not do the job.” It apparently 
seems futile or of very dubious value 
to throw American dollars into China 
to make peace. 


It certainly should be apparent that 
the present blundering Department of 
State, “easy marks” for all foreign 
countries, has put many raw material 
producers in a “hole” at a time when ' 
the production of essential products 
could be paramount. 


Let’s look at the view taken of our in- 
dustry by the “Pastoral Review” of 
Australia and New Zealand, December 
16, 1947: “The agreement on tariff ad- 
justments arrived at by the Internat- 
ional Conference held recently in Ge- 
neva is reasonably satisfactory to Au- 
stralian pastoral interests. Wool is, of 
course, the main item which has bene- 
fited by the adjustments, as it is of vital 
importance in the present day search 
for dollars in order to meet Empire 
commitments for essential imports 
from ‘dollar areas’... . Agreement by 
the United States to cut the tariff duty 
on imported apparel wool should give 
a decided lift to Australian sales .... 
Wool growing in the United States is a 
languishing industry .... American 
manufacturers make no secret of their 
preference for Australian wool, which 
they rightly claim makes a better article 
at lower working cost, and apparently 
the American authorities have taken 
a realistic view of the position .... The 
long drawn-out negotiations at Geneva 
probably resulted in a little buying 
hesitancy on the part of some U. S. im- 
porters, who were no doubt awaiting 
the outcome. Now they know where 
they stand, and with a reduction in the 
duty, Australian wool markets should 
benefit accordingly... . 








“As a potential market for meat in 
the years to come, the United States 
may prove to be of some value, but it 
is probable that this would apply almost 
solely to lamb .. . . Exception is taken 
by United States authorities to the en- 
trance of beef owing to the prevalence 
of worm nodules in the main cattle rais- 
ing areas of Australia. It should also 
be borne in mind that, although the tar- 
iff on lamb has been reduced from 7 
cents to 3% cents, this still remains a 
fairly substantial impost.” 

Australians have every reason to be 
optimistic for the future of their wool 
industry with the present United States 


Department of State in the “saddle” 
and admittedly willing to count the 
domestic wool industry “out.” 

The President on March 1 asked 
for the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act which is to 
expire June 12, 1948. This may pro- 
vide a basis for trading for a plan more 
important to the administration. The 
Department of State is heading for big- 
ger things and that’s the ratification of 
the International Trade Organization 
Agreements. If these agreements are 
approved by Congress, an extension 
of the act won’t be necessary for the 
State Department to continue its pro- 


gram of “selling us down the river.” 
There will be a fight in Congress for ap- 
proval, but undoubtedly a “crisis” will 
develop which will make approval seem 


necessary. But there will be a real 


crisis develop when the United States 
wakes up to the realities of what act- 
ually has taken place. 

The Australian “Pastoral Review” 
states, “The American authorities 
(State Department) have taken a real- 
istic view of the position.” There will 
be another word for this “view” before 
many more years. 

J. M. J. 








Forestry Committee in Washington 


Meets with Secretary Anderson and Forest Service Officials 


GECRETARY Anderson of the De- 

partment of Agriculture gave very 
courteous consideration to the views of 
the group of stockmen from the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation who conferred with him and 
officials of the Forest Service on Feb- 
ruary 27 in Washington. The stock- 
men also met with the Forest Service 
officials again on March 1. 


Representing the two national live- 
stock organizations were G. N. Winder, 
Colorado; Reynold Seaverson, Wyom- 
ing; Don Clyde, Utah; Gerald Stan- 
field, Oregon, and J. B. Wilson, for the 
National Wool Growers Association; 
and Louis P. Horrell, Arizona; Fred 
Dressler, Nevada, and Frank Mockler, 
Wyoming, for the American National. 
Chief Forester Watts; C. M. Granger, 
assistant chief, National Forest Divis- 
ions; W. L. Dutton, chief of the Divis- 
ion of Range Management, Mont Saun- 
derson, and George W. Trayer, chief 
of the Division of Forest Products, were 
the principal Forest Service officials 
who attended the conferences. 


While not winning all their objectives, 
the stockmen’s group felt that the con- 
ferences, both with Secretary Ander- 
son and the Forest Service, were very 
fruitful and would be productive of bet- 
ter understanding and more amicable 
relationships. 


A condensed report of the confer- 
ences as given by Messrs. Winder and 
Wilson follows. 
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Moratorium on Cuts 


The stockmen, through Mr. Winder, 
made a strong plea for deferment of the 
cuts in permitted stock proposed for 
1948 and 1949, but did not get any satis- 
faction at all on the possibility of such 
a moratorium. 


Provisions in the 
Application for Permits 


The Forest Service officials agreed to 
rewrite most of the provisions on the 
face of the application for permits to 
which the stockmen objected, particu- 
larly those which seemed especially 
stringent in requiring cancellation of 
the permit, except that for the break- 
ing of the rules and regulations of the 
Forest Service. However, the Forest 
Service would not agree to the elimina- 
tion of the responsibility of the permit- 
tee for the acts of his employees. 


Transfer Cuts 


In the discussion of transfer cuts, it 
was admitted by Forester Watts that 
frequently local supervisors applied 
transfer cuts in places where they 
should not have done so. Likewise it 
was finally conceded by Mr. Granger 
that the Forest Service wanted the au- 
thority to make transfer cuts in case 
redistribution is necessary at some time 
in the future. The livestock group 
took the position that if, at the time 
of transfer, a cut is needed for range 
protection, that the cut should be made 


on that basis and not as a transfer cut. 


Secretary Anderson’s attitude on this 
point indicated that if the transfer cuts 
were not eliminated entirely they would 
be restricted to a point where they 
would not be applied generally. 


Appeal Boards 


When the question of appeal boards 
came up, Secretary Anderson said it 
was his understanding from the report 
of the Barrett Subcommittee of the 
House Public Lands Committee, that 
what the stockmen wanted was a board 
with authority to make final decisions, 
and under the law that would not be 
possible. The stockmen agreed with 
the Secretary on that point. Mr. Seaver- 
son also called attention to the fact that 
Congressman Barrett, in commenting 
on Secretary Anderson’s reply to his 
committee’s report, had referred to a 
conference which his group had had 
with the Secretary in which they said 
they fully understood that, since gov- 
ernment property was involved, the 
appeal board would not have the pow- 
er to make binding decisions. 


With agreement on that point 
reached, the Secretary said they should 
consider the question of appeal boards. 
The Forest Service thought these 
boards should be between the local of- 
fice and the Washington office of the 
Forest Service. The stockmen, how- 
ever, stood their ground firmly, that 
there should be an appeal board be- 
tween the Forest Service and the Sec- 
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retary of Agriculture. Secretary Ander- 
son agreed that that would be all right. 


In the conference with Messrs. Watts, 
Granger and Dutton on March 1, the 
stockmen made it very clear that what 
they had in mind was a thoroughly dis- 
interested and unbiased board. They 
suggested it be composed of five mem- 
bers, three of whom should be western 
men. From the expressions of the For- 
est Service officials, it was evident they 
thought the stockmen would want a 
board made up chiefly of members of 
their industry. The stockmen’s repre- 
sentatives were in complete agreement 
that the soundest way to approach the 
problem was to have the board made 
up of disinterested, unbiased men who 
know conditions in the West. 


In addition to the appeal board at the 
national level, the stockmen’s commit- 
tee proposed that an advisory board be 
maintained at that level also. This 
board, it was suggested, should be made 
up of the chairmen of the forestry com- 
mittees of the two national livestock as- 
sociations with other members to be 
designated by those two organizations. 
With such a membership, it was. felt 
that some permanency could be given 
to the board so that new members 
would have the benefit of the experi- 
ence of the older members. 

The stockmen also agreed to explore 
the possibilities of setting up unbiased 
and disinterested appeal boards on the 
state or regional levels. Such boards, 
it is felt, would reduce to a large extent 
the conflicts between the various inter- 
ests who use or want to use the national 
forests. 


California Drought Relief 


Secretary Anderson told the group, 
when questioned by Mr. Winder, that 
they were doing everything possible to 
assist in the drought situation in Cali- 
fornia. 


Survey of Forage Conditions 


One of the things the forest permit- 
tees wanted was an impartial survey of 
forage conditions on the national for- 
ests. The Secretary questioned the 
possibility of getting suitable people to 
make such a study, but was reassured 
by the stockmen on that point. Also, 
Mr. Watts informed the Secretary that 
such a survey was currently being 
made on the Grand Mesa National For- 
estin Colorado. He also agreed, at the 
request of the Secretary, to make a sim- 
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ilar survey on the Routt National For- 
est in that State. Secretary Anderson, 
while refusing to defer the proposed 
cuts on that forest, did promise to re- 
view the matter after the survey was 
concluded. 


Appearance before 
Barrett Subcommittee 


The stockmen’s committee discussed 
forest matters with the Barrett Sub- 
committee on Public lands on Febru- 
ary 28. At that time it was suggested 
that a special committee be appointed 
by the House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate forage conditions on the na- 
tional forests, and it is hoped that this 
will be done. 


Reseeding Appropriation Asked 


An increased appropriation for re- 
seeding national forest grazing lands 
was asked by the stockmen’s group in 
a special hearing before the House Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. Win- 
der, as spokesman, urged the necessity 
for increasing the carrying capacity of 
the forests in order to augment meat 
supplies. He also suggested that the 
committee give careful attention to the 
money requested by the Forest Service 
for information and educational work 
or pfopaganda, and further suggested 


that such budget request might be re- 
duced. 








National President Visits Boston Wool Trade 


AFTER attending a meeting of the 

Wool Advisory Committee in Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 6 and 7, Presi- 
dent Pauly journeyed to Boston where 
he spent three days contacting dealers, 
processors and manufacturers of wool, 
as well as some who finance great quan- 
tities of this fiber. 


Mr. Pauly reports that he was very 
cordially received wherever he went. 
During this short time he called upon 
as many as possible personally and 
talked to a good many others over the 
phone. 


On Wednesday, February 11th, the 
Boston Wool Trade Association ar- 
ranged a luncheon in his honor where 
about 15 important wool firms were 
represented. 


The primary reason of Mr. Pauly’s 
visit was to thank those who had sup- 
ported the producers of wool in the 
past and to ask for increased support 
from those who have not been active. 
He reports the spirit of cooperation evi- 
denced at this meeting was most grat- 
ifying. 

All segments of the wool industry 
in the East are very much concerned 
with the drastic decline in sheep num- 
bers since the beginning of the war. 
They are sincerely interested not only 
in the preservation of our industry but 
in its future growth. They fully rea- 
lize the importance of a substantial sup- 
ply of domestic wool both in times of 
peace and in times of war. An abund- 
ance of various kinds of wool immed- 


iately at hand is of prime importance 
not only to the dealer, but especially 
to the manufacturer. 

With this purpose in mind, Mr. Pauly 
asked for their whole-hearted coopera- 
tion in the collection of dues for the 
American Wool Council and for the 
State and National Associations where 
the membership card plan is in opera- 
tion. It was explained that this plan 
provides not only the ten cents per bag 
for the American Wool Council but dues 
for the State and National Associations 
as well. Where cards have been signed 
it is requested that the deduction be 
made on all wools whether they go 
through the Government program or 
directly from the producer to the deal- 
ers or manufacturers. 


In spite of differences in the past, the 
men contacted in Boston were unani- 
mous in their expressed desire to co- 
operate as individuals though not for- 
mally as a trade association. This point 
is not important, just so they get the job 
done. It is understood that the State 
Associations must solicit signatures on 
this membership card program; how- 
ever, the dealers suggested that the 
growers themselves urge the various 
field representatives to make the prop- 
er deductions as authorized and ask 
their neighbors to do likewise. 

It is not the purpose of this brief 
article to review all of the misunder- 
standings of the past. Perhaps it should 
mark the beginning of a new era of bet- 
ter understanding where, as in former 
years, relationships between the grow- 
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Important! Agricultural Hearings 


Farmers and livestock men in the 
West are to have an opportunity to air 
their views on what a long-range agri- 
cultural program should cover before 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
Hearings were started last fall by that 
group but discontinued when the Pres- 
ident called the emergency session of 
Congress. They are now continuing 
them in the West. On February 22, 
the Committee announced the sched- 
ule: 


March 22 Denver, Colorado 
March 23 Salt Lake City, Utah 
March 25 Spokane, Washington 
March 29 Fresno, California 


The Honorable Clifford R. Hope 
(Kansas) is chairman of this commit- 
tee. 








ers and the rest of the trade were on a 
friendly basis. 

Many problems confronting the wool 
industry were discussed including the 
program as submitted to the Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee in Denver at a 
meeting held October 27, 1947. Your 
Association went on record as favoring 
modernized parity as recommended by 
the Department of Agriculture and as 
endorsed by the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association at their annual conven- 
tion in Salt Lake, January, 1948. Ap- 
parently there is no disposition on the 
part of the Boston Wool Trade to op- 
pose a “disaster floor” or a “support 
price” of 75 percent of this modernized 
parity. 

This expressed feeling of friendliness 
and goodwill was conditioned upon one 
thing: That both sides cease calling 
each other names. The spirit of the 
suggestion might be summarized this 
way—let’s forget the past and start 
anew from here. Your President feels 
that much more good can be accom- 
plished in this way than by fighting and 
quarreling. Much more good can be 
accomplished across the table than 
treading the marble corridors of Con- 
gress month after month in opposite di- 
rections. In order to promote the wel- 
fare of the industry as a whole, the new 
Wool Industry Committee authorized 
by the last convention will be set up in 
the immediate future. 

The eastern wool trade has offered 
their friendship and their support, Mr. 
Pauly says, “if we will meet them part 
way.” Then, Mr. Pauly adds, “To me, 
this seems to be a good idea.” 
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Wool Research 
Recommendations 


OOL research undertaken in the 
Research and Marketing Act pro- 
gram for 1948 met with favorable re- 
ception by the Wool Advisory Com- 
mittee at its second meeting held in 
Washington, February 6 and 7. In addi- 
tion to reviewing the projects financed 
with R.M.A. funds, the Committee was 
informed of other research pertaining 
to wool in the Department of Agricul- 
ture and State agricultural experiment 
stations. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, several recommendations were 
made for further work in the next year. 
The Committee expressed special 
interest in work under R.M.A. designed 
to analyze domestic wool requirements 
and urged that this work be expedited 
in view of the decline that is occurring 
in sheep numbers in the United States. 
It suggested for new work in the 1949 
program that consideration be given to 
the estimation of future demands for 
different grades of wool. This was be- 
lieved to be particularly important as a 
guide to wool growers in their current 
production plans and breeding pro- 
grams. 


Other new work suggested by the 
Committee included the preparation of 
foreign wool standards and representa- 
tive samples of such wool. Particular 
emphasis was placed upon controversial 
imported wools upon which duties are 
assessed lower than the specified rate. 
Standard samples of this wool should, 
in the opinion of the Committee, be 
made available to customs officials. 


Also recommended was the develop- 
ment of machines to demonstrate and 
test out the ultimate spinning qualities 
of single fleeces of wool. A device of 
this kind operated under standardized 
controlled conditions would be useful 
in providing measurements that would 
help solve biological problems. Nu- 
tritional and breeding problems were 
listed high among those that would be 
benefited by the perfection of such a 
machine. 


Committee members, all of whom at- 
tended the meeting, are: Chairman, J. 
B. Wilson, secretary of Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, McKinley, Wy- 
oming; Geo. L. Anderson, Adams and 
Leland, Boston; R. S. Bartlett, vice 
president, Botany Worsted Mills, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J.; C. J. Fawcett, general 
manager, National Wool Marketing 


Corporation, Boston; J. A. Hill, dean, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; L. A. 
Kauffman, secretary, Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association, Columbus, 
Ohio; John H. Nichols, Jr., Nichols and 
Company, Boston; Sylvan J. Pauly, 
president, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Deer Lodge, Montana; How- 
ard Vaughn, vice president, National 
Wool Growers Association, Dixon, Cal- 
ifornia; Ray W. Willoughby, vice presi- 
dent, National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, San Angelo, Texas; James F. Wil- 
son, wool technologist, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, California. 





Clawson, Director of B. L. M. 


ARION Clawson, of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, agricultural economist and 
author, became Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management on March 4th. 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug ad- 
ministered the oath of office. Mr. Claw- 
son succeeded Fred W. Johnson, who 
is taking over new duties in the Bureau. 


Mr. Clawson was born in Elko, Ne- 
vada, on August 10, 1905, and received 
the degree of B. S. in Agriculture in 
1926, and M. S. in 1929. In 1943 he re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. in Econo- 
mics from Harvard University. He 
served in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of the University of Nevada at 
Reno from June, 1926, to September, 
1929. In October, 1929, he joined the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as an 
agricultural economist in the Washing- 
ton headquarters. Later he worked as 
a field representative with the same 
Bureau in Spokane, Washington, and 
Berkeley, California. 


He is the author of more than 50 
scientific articles and reviews on eco- 
nomic subjects, including studies on 
range lands of northeastern Nevada, the 
administration of Federal range lands, 
range carrying capacity and private 
ownership, ranch organization and op- 
eration, sheep migration in the inter- 
mountain region, and many others re- 
lating to various aspects of irrigation, 
agriculture, and land administration 
and development in the Western States. 


On January 7, 1947, Marion Clawson 
was appointed regional administrator 
of the California-Nevada regional office 
of the Bureau of Land Management in 
San Francisco, California. 
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By R. R. Renne, President, Montana State College 


year ago, many were predicting a 

sharp recession. A very high level 
of economic activity has continued, 
however, with high demand and high 
prices for meat and livestock products. 
How long will this high rate of business 
activity continue? 

After every major war, we have ex- 
perienced five definite periods of eco- 
nomic activity. The first can be called 
a period of hesitation which immediate- 
ly follows the close of hostilities. After 
this hesitation we enter a period of rap- 
id business expansion and rising prices, 
followed by a temporary business de- 
pression or what may be called reces- 
sion. This is followed by a period of 
boom and business activity over a pe- 
riod of years. Following this is a period 
of deep depression. 


It is generally conceded that we are 
now in the second of the five postwar 
periods, namely, business expansion 
and rising prices. Most forecasters 
predict that prices will continue to rise 
through the first half of 1948, but that 
the second half of 1948 is not clear. The 
reasons for a predicted recession a year 
ago included the fact that business in- 
ventories were increasing rapidly and 
more goods were being produced than 
consumed. In addition, export demand 
for farm products appeared likely to be 
smaller in 1947 than in 1946. Hence, 
many concluded that we could expect 
a business letdown and increased un- 
employment and falling prices. 


Reasons A Recession Did Not 
Occur in 1947 


The reasons a recession did not occur 
in 1947 include: (1) A serious winter 
freeze and extensive summer drought 
in England and western European coun- 
tries greatly reduced food production 
and increased the demands made upon 
this country. (2) Inventory accumula- 
tions tapered off at the beginning of 
1947 and reduced the pressure of sup- 
plies. (3) The Marshall Plan for Euro- 
pean recovery was discussed extensive- 
ly and the large sums of money involved 


*An address before the 88rd annual conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah, January 28, 1948. 
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for such recovery tended to bolster 
general feeling that exports would con- 
tinue at a high level. (4) Cashing of 
terminal leave bonds in the last quarter 
of 1947 by veterans increased consumer 
purchasing power and tended to hold 
prices up and even to increase them 
somewhat. (5) Business expenditures 


President Renne of the Montana 
State College 


for new plant and equipment the last 
quarter of 1947 reached a new high and 
for the year approximated 13 billions 
of dollars. 

Although much has been said about 
high prices and we hear rumors of ra- 
tioning and price controls, the fact re- 
mains that to date there has been no 
effective objection to high prices. Con- 
sumers are still buying large quantities 
of agricultural and non-agricultural 
products, bank deposits are at a high 
level, money in circulation is more than 
three times the 1941 level, and the large 
backlog of unfilled demands for many 
products combined with high purchas- 
ing power has maintained expanded 
economic activity. Recent rapid ad- 
vancement in commodity prices, how- 
ever—the inflationary trends of recent 
months—has caused serious malad- 
justments in our economy. The rapidity 
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and extent of price increases have not 
been the same for all workers or for all 
industries and businesses. The result of 
paying more and more for less and less 
will ultimately be a crackup. Just 
when such a situation will occur and 
how extensive it will be is not known, 
but the very high cost of building will 
tend to stall the building boom and 
higher and higher prices will eventually 
go beyond the reach of the great mass 
of non-unionized workers. Bond prices 
weakened considerably in 1947 and 
bond prices are considered a reliable 
forecaster of business conditions. The 
very small range of stock market prices 
during 1947 indicates that there is con- 
siderable doubt in the minds of most 
people about future business activity 
in spite of current high dividend and 
profit records. 


Prospects for the Long Pull 


For the long pull, there is much evi- 
dence that we will have several years 
of high level business activity because 
of the accumulated backlog of demand 
and needs resulting from World War 
II. For example in 1938, just before 
World War II, we had some five thou- 
sand dollars of capital for every worker 
in industry. Today the figure is about 
four thousand dollars. Hence, to 
achieve a comparable level of capital 
and equipment would require some six- 
ty billion dollars. Since our normal 
progress requires an increase of capital 
per worker of about 2 percent a year, 
the capital and new plant needs of the 
country exceed sixty billion dollars. In 
1948, business plans to spend fifteen bil- 
lion dollars in new plant and equip- 
ment. It can be seen, therefore, that it 
will take several years to build up‘our 
capital and equipment sufficient to 
meet our needs. Over the long pull, 
therefore, there is much evidence that 
a high level of business activity and 
strong demand for livestock products 
will occur. An recession that might 
occur in the next eighteen months, 
therefore, will probably not be a long, 
drawn out one, and probably not as se- 
vere as the 1920-21 recession. 


Some of the more significant differ- 
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ences between our present situation and 
the 1920 situation are: (1) World War 
II was much more destructive than 
World War I. (2) Weather conditions 
in Europe and other nations have been 
less favorable than after War I. 
(3) The pastoralization (de-industrial- 
ization) of Germany has kept down out- 
put of steel and manufactured products, 
which in turn has caused heavy de- 
mands upon American industry. After 
World War I, industrial production in 
the Ruhr Valley was not interrupted 
for any considerable period. (4) Today 
much greater emphasis is being placed 
upon the welfare of the common man 
and upon programs to secure a higher 
standard of living, better nutrition, 
more adequate medical and health care, 
etc. These socialized trends have made 
it necessary for governments of many 
nations to provide more of the goods 
and services which go to make up a 
modern standard of living, and these 
have increased imports of many nations 
for United States agricultural and man- 
ufactured products. (5) Labor is better 
organized now than after World War 
I and will tend to hold wage rates up 
at high levels, which will encourage 
high purchasing power and high prices. 
(6) Businessmen are more cautious, 
since this is their second postwar ex- 
perience in a generation. (7) Agricul- 
ture is better organized than after 
World War I and farm mortgage debt 
is only about a third as great as after 
the first world war. (8) The United 
States has already embarked on a policy 
of foreign aid before recession hit this 
time, whereas after World War I we 
had already experienced a sharp post- 
war recession before we inaugurated a 
policy of foreign aid. 


The Outlook for Lamb and Wool 


The outlook for lamb and wool is 
good. The numbers of stock sheep are 
the lowest since our Civil War days. 
The lamb crop in 1948 will be corres- 
pondingly small. Cattle numbers are 
down about 10 percent, so that meat 
supplies will be 5 to 7 percent below 
the 1947 level. We are extremely short 
of grain, and meat prices, therefore, 
will undoubtedly remain high unless a 
serious business recession sets in to re- 
duce purchasing power and demand. A 
billion-bushel wheat crop this summer, 
combined with a very fine corn crop, 
would help to increase meat supplies 
and would be a factor in reducing meat 
prices somewhat. This year’s clip of 
wool will probably sell at least as high 
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. prices up to the support level. 


as in 1947 because of the strong de- 
mand and the Government purchasing 
program. 

The recent reduction in the wool tar- 
iff from 34 cents a pound to 25 cents a 
pound will force us to improve our ef- 
ficiency and reduce our costs. Industry- 
wide improvements such as improve- 
ments in the handling and marketing of 
wool are very important in this direc- 
tion; grading and sorting at shearing 
time along the lines of the Australian 
plan, better shrinkage and coring infor- 
mation, and the possibility of develop- 
ing wool scouring plants and mills in 
the western area all give promise of in- 
creasing rations to the grower. The 
Montana Wool Laboratory at Bozeman 
hopes to render effective service along 
these lines in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other Fed- 
eral research and education agencies. 

Increased individual operating ef- 
ficiency is always important in reduc- 
ing costs and helping to meet conditions 
which are likely to arise in the years 
ahead. Each sheepman should carry 
out a sound livestock program for his 
particular operating unit, be out of 
debt or keep his debts to a minimum, 
keep posted on the demand situation, 
and watch his overhead costs and in- 
vestments in land, equipment, and oth- 
er fixed items. 


Sound Government Policies 


Whether we like it or not, Govern- 
ment policies will probably have much 
more to do with our general economic 
conditions in the years ahead than in 
the past. The kind of Government pro- 
grams we have will determine whether 
they will be effective in raising our 
ultimate net return and profits. Farm- 
ers have had a taste of parity prices and 
they seem to like this general program. 
If we will permit the market to deter- 
mine prices in keeping with supply-de- 
mand relationships so that surpluses do 
not pile up, and the Government sup- 
plements the producer’s income in low 
price periods by paying him the differ- 
ence between the market price and the 
guaranteed or support price, we will 
likely secure higher standards of living 
and a better economy generally than if 
the Government buys up part of the 
agricultural production in order to 
hold supplies off the market and keeps 
If the 
Government embarks on a support- 
price program directly, it will have to 
put into effect a production-control 


‘costs and fair profits. 


program also, which will get us back 
again to AAA days of curtailed acre- 
ages, etc. 

Lamb and wool are essential products 
in our modern high standard of living, 
and public policies should enable 
American wool growers to produce 
these essential products at reasonable 
Because of our 
U. S. creditor position, it does not seem 
likely that Government support and as- 
sistance will come in the direction of in- 
creased tariffs. It must, therefore, 
come in other directions through a 
sound price-support program and sound 
leasing and utilization policies on our 
public range lands. 


Federally Owned Range Lands 


There are more than 406 million acres 
owned by the Federal Government in 
the eleven Western States. This acreage 
comprises 54 percent of their total land 
areas. Three agencies—the Forest 
Service, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and the Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice—manage some 78 percent of these 
lands, or the equivalent of 42 percent 
of the total area. Consequently, poli- 
cies carried out by these three Federal 
agencies are extremely important in 
determining the welfare of western 
stockmen. 


The argument has been advanced that 
these Federal lands should be returned 
to private ownership as soon as feas- 
ible and that under private ownership 
their utilization would be more effici- 
ent. This country has followed a pol- 
icy of private ownership of agricultural 
lands, and certainly where there is good 
evidence to show that private owner- 
ship would make efficient utilization 
of the land, such ownership should be 
permitted and encouraged. Many of the 
Federal grazing lands in the Western 
States, however, are not very produc- 
tive. This is particularly true of a 
large percentage of the Taylor Grazing 
lands, comprising some 142 million 
acres. These poorer grades of grazing 
lands are more over-assessed relative 
to capitalized net earning value than 
the better grades. For example, the 
net capital value of grazing lands in the 
western areas falls to about zero when 
the physical productivity is twenty- 
four animal unit months of grazing per 
section. This would be the equivalent 
of two cows or ten sheep per year per 
section. In grazing district 5 in Nevada, 
for example, the average carrying ca 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Sends Copies to Many Magazines 


| am sending you copy of a letter | 
have written to the Editor of Harper's 
Magazine in answer toa grossly unfair 
article written by Bernard DeVoto and 
published in the January issue, attack- 
ing the motives of livestock raisers in 
their efforts to bring about a better use 
of the grazing lands in the Mountain 
West. There is scant reason to believe 
that this reply will be published. 


It is hoped, therefore, that it may be 
commented upon in your publication 
in fairness to the fine group of citizens 
whose livestock industries are a most 
important integer of the economic 
structure of the grazing lands of the 
West, and the great producing areas 
of the Middle West. 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary, 
Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 


Editor 

Harper’s Magazine 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York, New York 


February 20, 1948 


. Dear Sir: 


As I read Mr. DeVoto’s diatribe in 
the January issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, there came faintly to my ears the 
musical cry of “Hi Ho! Silver,” and I 
knew the Lone Ranger rode again, this 
time from the slightly uneasy editorial 
chair at Harper’s. And never did any 
lone ranger or a whole parcel of them 
have more or meaner villains to thwart. 
Cattle rustlers, sheep stealers, and two 
gun toters of the old days were mis- 
guided angels compared to the mis- 
creants who, according to Mr. DeVoto, 
are determined to steal the intermoun- 
tain West from under the helpless eyes 
of the people. 

His villains are equipped with arro- 
gant Congressmen, riding roughshod 
over justice, in what Mr. DeVoto de- 
scribes as a “Wild West Show.” They 
are determined to ravage the grazing 
lands for their selfish profit, destroying 
our watersheds, and reducing the lands 
to arid wastes. In proof of these state- 
ments, Mr. DeVoto, rearing and roaring 
from his easy chair, makes some of the 
damndest assertions I have ever heard 
from a supposedly intelligent man with 
a reputation as a writer of honor and 
integrity. 

Abuse never won anyone a decision 
where honest facts are concerned, and 
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I do not have the facility for words pos- 
sessed by the present occupant of your 
easy chair. But unless Mr. DeVoto is 
trying deliberately to deceive his read- 
ers, he simply does not know what he 
is talking—or writing—about. 

His whole approach to the funda- 
mentally vital question of the future 
of our lands in the mountain grazing 
area is emotional. With an almost ado- 
lescent fervor he imputes motives and 
purposes to his opponents, and then 
proceeds to condemn them on his own 
terms. He misses—or avoids—entirely 
the reasons why it is absolutely neces- 
sary to survey the whole question of 
public land use in the West, and to re- 
orient a Federal policy of controls 
which changing conditions have made 
obsolete. 

I have had a long life in the West, 
and I have a wide knowledge of the 
livestock raising industry and the men 
engaged in it. I know of no group of 


men more devoted to preserving the 
country from which they draw their 
living, and none who have contributed 
more to that preservation during the 
past quarter of a century. They would 
not only be villains, but fools as well, 
if they did not have this attitude, and 
the level of intelligence in the West is 
at least on a par with that in other 
parts of the country. 

Any fair approximation of the merits 
of public or private ownership of graz- 
ing lands, and of the number of animals 
which shall graze over these lands, must 
bear in mind fundamental facts. Among 
these are: 

The chief crop, and in fact the crop 
on which the basic economy of the 
Mountain States is built, is livestock. 
This livestock converts the area’s prin- 
cipal product, grass, into meat, a chief 
food of the people. The by-products 
of the slaughtered cattle and sheep 
have high economic and utility values, 











A HAPPY OCCASION—The Northwest Livestock Production Credit Association is now owned en- 


tirely by its members. 


President Drumheller (right) of the N.L.P.C.A., who is also an honorary president 


of the National Wool Growers Association, handed Mr. E. E. Henry (left), president of the Production 
Credit Corporation of Spokane, a check for $5,000 at the end of 1947, and received a certificate of 
complete member ownership. Mr. J. K. Fox, secretary of the N.L.P.C.A., the central figure in the pic- 
ture, writes, “The peak debt to the Government was $495,000 and this amount was gradually retired as 
the business and earnings of the Northwest Livestock Production Credit Association increased. This 
is the goal which was intended to be attained when production credit was placed in operation in 1934 
and this association now takes its place in the business world on the same basis as any other private 


corporation.” 
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not the least of which are those parts 
which provide medicine with essential 
raw materials. This livestock—cattle 
and sheep—become consumers of grain 
in the feed lots of the Middle West, add- 
ing to their weight by using grain, and 
providing highly essential fertilizer for 
the land. 


The cost of meat upon the dinner 
tables of the people depends of course 
upon the cost of producing cattle and 
sheep, and this cost is determined by 
the use to which the grazing lands of 
the West are put. 


There is a tremendous and far-reach- 
ing change taking place in the whole 
economic structure of the West. Popu- 
lation has increased 40 per cent; a tra- 
ditionally agricultural civilization is 
now competing with industry. Costs, 
as elsewhere, have skyrocketed in 
every phase of livestock raising from 
feed to help. The high prices of grain 
have resulted in a larger and larger 
percentage of cattle being sent to 
slaughter directly from the grazing 
lands without being fattened on the 
feeding lots. 


The per capita demand for meat by 
a people fully employed at the highest 
wages in history has increased both 
consumption and prices. This, com- 
bined with high costs of livestock pro- 
duction and, in the case of sheep, with 
lower-cost competition from foreign 
wools, has resulted in a dangerous low- 
ering of the numbers of both cattle and 
sheep. We have some seventy-six mil- 
lion head of cattle in the country to- 
day, and expert opinion is that seventy- 
five million head is a “famine level” for 
this Nation. The decline in cattle num- 
bers in 1947 exceeded three million 
head, and is continuing at an accele- 
rated rate. Our sheep population is 
around thirty-two million head, the 
lowest since the Civil War, and 40 per- 
cent less than in 1942 when we had 
fifty-five million sheep. Who told Mr. 
DeVoto that stockmen were hoarding 
livestock to obtain higher prices? 


Ordinarily this country could turn to 
Mexico to augment our short meat sup- 
plies. But Mexico today is suffering 
from the most widespread and damag- 
ing pestilence of the foot-and-mouth 
disease in history. So that this source 
is not only closed to us, but there is a 
real and constant danger that the pesti- 
lence may cross our borders. It can 
be carried by any form of animal life, 
or by birds. If the pestilence should 
spread, the results would be truly trag- 
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ic, not only to the United States, but to 
a hungry world. 

Europe and the rest of the world are 
in critical need of the meat production 
of Argentina and Brazil, so that we 
have no chance of augmenting our sup- 
plies from these sources. And in those 
countries increased consumption of 
meat by their own peoples is reducing 
the amount available for export into 
world consuming centers. Regardless 
of the above facts, meat from these 
countries cannot be imported into the 
United States because the foot-and- 
mouth disease in a latent form is prev- 
alent there, and is a constant threat to 
any country into which the meat is im- 
ported. 

The problem which faces American 
livestock raisers, therefore, is a problem 
for the entire Nation. It concerns the 
production of a sufficient food supply 
in a disturbed world where food, more 
than any other one thing, will deter- 
mine whether order or chaos shall pre- 
vail. That is the problem we, as live- 
stock producers, are trying to solve. 
We are not trying to denude the graz- 
ing lands and destroy watersheds; we 
are not trying to steal public lands for 
our private enrichment. We are trying 
to design or develop a more modern 
and efficient method of using the only 
lands in our country where livestock 
can be raised in sufficient quantities to 
meet our enormous requirements, and 
to do it at a cost which will not place 
heavy burdens on every American fam- 
ily. 

We confess we do not yet know the 
exact answer. We are trying to find 
it by using a well-tried American meth- 
od—through public hearings by com- 
mittees of the Congress. We do know 
that intemperate and uninformed criti- 
cism such as that voiced by Mr. DeVoto 
is no contribution to anything but 
biased propaganda. 

We do know also that sports associa- 
tions and groups representing the 
growing and important industry of 
dude ranching differ with livestock 
growers as to the use to be made of 
lands in the public domain. Please 
bear in mind that from 50 to 80 per- 
cent of the lands of the Mountain 
States are federally owned. In other 
parts of the country, these lands were 
acquired by the people through land 
grants and by homesteading. It was 
thus that our great agricultural areas 
were built up. Why then is it so crim- 
inal for stock raisers, whose crop is on 


‘the hoof, instead of being rooted, to sug- 


gest that it is time to consider the dis- 
persion of these public lands among the 
people who will use them to the best 
advantage? 

It is indeed picturesque to people the 
lands with antelope, deer and other wild 
life, and to set aside vast reaches as 
national monuments and parks. But 
these are lands upon which this coun- 
try must depend for its meat; here meat 
can be produced more cheaply than 
anywhere else in the country. And we 
must have more meat than we are pro- 
ducing. Dude ranches and vacation 
spots are fine. But this western coun- 
try cannot maintain its economic struc- 
ture upon a four months’ vacation pe- 
riod, and the shifting preferences of a 
playtime public. Its only possibility 
for continuing to exist is to raise cattle 
and sheep. We think we know how it 
can be done in the interests not only 
of our own internal economy, but of the 
Nation’s as well. 

Mr. DeVoto predicts that our water- 
sheds will be destroyed if the public 
domain passes into private hands. 
Much of the public domain has passed 
into private hands during the past 
twenty-five years without destroying 
the watersheds. Any fair examination 


will reveal immediately that where. 


lands are in private hands, they carry 
more livestock without overgrazing 
than when they were in the public 
domain. Any livestock man who wants 
to stay in business will not overgraze 


his lands. 


Mr. DeVoto claims that the present 
program is spearheaded by a few large 
operators through their national as- 
sociations. Now that simply isn’t true. 
The livestock associations are by no 
means composed principally of large 
operators. In the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, for example, 
members run from sixteen head to 
twenty-five thousand head of sheep. 
The largest percentage of members are 
owners of from one thousand to twenty- 
five hundred sheep. Regardless of how 
big or how little the association mem- 
bers are, they all have an equal voice 
and vote, and every action taken by the 
associations has been taken on the ma- 
jority vote of the members. 

Mr: DeVoto indicates that stockmen 
are using their sinister power with 
Congress to “starve” the Forest Serv- 
ice into submission by having their ap- 
propriations reduced. Nonsense! I 
haven’t read all the hearings on Forest 
Service appropriations, but I don’t re- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Marketing Wool In the West 


By Paul Etchepare, Wilkins & Company, Ltd. 


HERE are two things with respect 

to the talk I am going to make of 
which you can be certain: First, that 
I didn’t seek this opportunity to talk 
and second, that my speech won’t be 
the longest delivered at this conven- 
tion. 

I have had no assigned subject; con- 
sequently if I stray somewhat from the 
beaten path you can charge it up to 
those who assigned me this undertak- 
ing or to my inexperience in speaking. 

Of course, being anxious to strike a 
popular chord I have selected a subject 
which I think has the personal interest 
of everyone here. That subject is 
“Wool.” Further, in order that I might 
not get out of the territory with which 
I am best acquainted and the one in 
which you are most interested, I want 
to develop that subject from viewpoint 
of the “West.” I don’t think this is a 
selfish attitude, since most of our do- 
mestic wool is produced in the West, 
most wool growers are western people 
and the growing of wool is by far more 
adapted to conditions which we have 
here than those found in any other sec- 
tion of the United States. 

We are all gratified to witness today, 
the keen interest which is being shown 
in the further development of wool 
handling and processing in the West. 
From the modest beginning of the first 
manufacturing of wool in North Ameri- 
ca near the city of Cuernavaca, Mex- 
ico, in 1560, we find today an expand- 
ing western wool industry which, in 
the district of Portland, Oregon, alone, 
annually processes over 15,000,000 
pounds of wool. 

We, of the Western Wool Handlers 
Association, who have been pioneers in 
marketing wool in the West, are proud 
of the great strides made in this direc- 
tion. Many wool trade experts were, 
for years, extremely skeptical of this 
trend and predicted that since it was so 
impractical it would soon fall by the 
wayside. We contended, however, 
that the West should become well sup- 
plied with wool warehouses where 
grading and preliminary processing 
could be carried out successfully. We 
argued that this would not only result 





*An address before the 83rd annual conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah, January, 1948. 
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in better returns to the grower, but 
would further enable him to learn more 
about his wool and its true market 
value. 

Wool growers, we are indeed pleased 
to find that some of these same critics 
are themselves, now establishing wool 
warehouses in the West and that they 
have finally seen the light which was 
lit by the pioneer Western Wool Hand- 
lers many years ago. 

I am definitely not posing as one who 
knows all the answers. While I was 
born in the western sheep industry and 
have had some experience in phases of 
the livestock business that should 
broaden my viewpoint, I still recognize 
my inability to provide a “cure-all” for 
many of the important problems that 
beset sheep and wool production, mar- 
keting and distribution. My purpose 
here, today, will be to throw out some 
bait that will be thought provoking be- 
cause, as I see it, we have yet a long 
way to go in developing our program 
before we can say that these and these 
only are the objectives we must attain 
in order to best serve the interests of 
you who play such an important role 
in the clothing and feeding of our Na- 
tion. 

We western handlers have no quar- 
rel with those people engaged in any 
phase of the wool business from any 
other part of the United States. It is 
my personal opinion that the ability 
and the integrity of wool handlers living 
in Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago is 
just as desirable as that we claim for 
the wool handlers located at points in 
the Western States. To my way of 
thinking, the difference comes in the 
location, and here in the West, we as 
Western wool handlers can justly claim 
advantage, in serving growers, due to 
our location in the midst of the produc- 
ing areas. Time and convenience, the 
opportunity for the grower to partici- 
pate more fully in the marketing pro- 
cesses, the closer, personal relationship 
with respect to the problems of produc- 
ing wool and its marketing which are 
mutual to both the producer and his 
marketing agent, are, in our opinion, 
some of the very, very important ad- 
vantages in favor of handling and mar- 
keting the wool at strategic points in 
the areas in which it is produced. 


From the standpoint of distribution 
alone, there is a distinct advantage to 
keeping wool in the West as compared 
with moving it across the continent at 
the highest initial transportation cost 
our system permits, to a place from 
which it is later distributed to points of 
usage at the expense of additional local 
freights and back-hauls that handling 
in the West entirely eliminates. There 
is a homely slogan which I think por- 
trays quite clearly some of the inecon- 
omies of the past prevailing system of 


handling and marketing western wool. 
That is: 


“It is far better to bring a 200-pound 
wool buyer, 2,000 miles west to look 
at 2 million pounds of wool than to ship 
2 million pounds of wool 2,000 miles 
east for a 200-pound wool buyer to look 
at.” 


Give that some thought, ladies and 
gentlemen, and see if you don’t agree 
with me. 


After all, as a general thing, all that 
growers can expect for their wool is the 
price the manufacturer pays, less all 
costs in the handling and transportation 
of the wool intervening between the 
manufacturer and the grower. For that 
reason we can see how important it is 
that every possible economy be effected 
in the marketing system we _ employ, 
whether these expenses are paid while 
the wool is still the property of the 
grower or after he has sold it. 


In speaking for western wool han- 
dlers,—I think the western wool indus- 
try as a whole feels the same way—I 
don’t think that. we can be criticized 
for claiming the advantages that loca- 
tion naturally affords us with respect 
to the handling and marketing of this 
most important western commodity. We 
wouldn’t be so bold as to claim that the 
fish caught off the shores of Cape Cod 
should be shipped to some point a thou- 
sand or more miles inland for market- 
ing and distribution. That is an enter- 
prise which location naturally awards 
to the New England States. Nor do I 
claim that the West today is entitled to 
all of the steps in the handling and pro- 
cessing of wool for use by the ultimate 
consumer. I think there are many things 
necessary in the marketing and pro- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Meat and the Future’ 


By Dr. Wesley Hardenbergh, President, 


M* subject is “Meat and the Future.” 

If I could have the vision of some 
of the pioneers, who, seeing the wealth 
of the western empire, came here to 
settle and to build, I perhaps could do 
justice to my subject. But as it is, I 
have to do a lot of guessing. That re- 
minds me of what the weather broad- 
caster said to the reporter of the Sun, 
after he had predicted fair weather 
and it had snowed. He said, “Ordi- 
narily we are 80 percent right. It gives 
me a great deal of grief to know we 
are being criticized for our wrong 
guesses. I want you to look at that 
motto on the wall.” The reporter 
looked at the motto. It read: “As we 
approach life’s great December, these 
in the main are our regrets—when we 
are right no one remembers—when we 
are wrong no one forgets.” I hope if I 
am wrong, you will forget. 

I don’t think I run too much of a risk 
in predicting we have plenty of prob- 
lems ahead. I am talking about live- 
stock and the meat industry. We have 
short-term and long-term or more 
permanent problems. Among the short- 
term problems, it seems the one we face 
of most immediate importance is the 
question of return of rationing. In that 
connection you don’t hear much said 
about price controls. You hear a lot 
said about rationing. The fact is peo- 
ple who are talking about rationing are 
thinking in terms of price controls, 
even though they are not talking about 
them. What they have in mind is a 
system of rationing the amount of meat 
people can buy and thereby force down 
the price of livestock and meat. You 
will find that is the prime motive in the 
minds of these people who are urging 
that rationing be undertaken. 

Now it seems to me that it is incon- 
ceivable that anybody would suggest 
rationing. When we had black markets 
it was a national disgrace, our entire 
industry was disrupted and things 
turned upside down. Nevertheless, you 
see these people trying to bring back 
those days of 1946 when the meat in- 


* An Address before the 83rd annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City, Utah, January 
28, 1948. 
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dustry was in such turbulent shape. 
Because so few of us realize that might 
come back, there is a real danger in my 
opinion that it might happen. As I 
said, those who are urging rationing do 
so because they want to bring about a 
reduction in the price of livestock and 
of meat. Of course it is true meat prices 
are high, but what prices aren’t high? 
And isn’t it true that the average work- 
er can buy much more, or as much 
meat as he did with his wages in 1939? 


Why Single Out Meat? 


It seems to me childish thinking that 
the inflationary period we are in can 
be controlled by controlling livestock 
and meat prices. In the first place 
meat probably registers the intensity of 
the public buying and the intensity of 
the public demand. I don’t think the 
prices of livestock and meat are infla- 
tionary, but are merely indications of 
inflationary trends caused by factors 
far more influencing than meat. It 
seems as a measure to control inflation 
it would be unfair to single out meat 
and livestock to control when you are 
going to leave other things uncon- 
trolled. It seems inconceivable to me 
that people are thinking in those terms, 
but they are. 


Meat Shortage Not Indicated 


Then again, why is there any neces- 
sity for meat rationing in face of the 
supply? The consumption last year 
was 157 pounds per head. This year 
we figure around 144 pounds. That is 
less, but it is still higher than it was 
before the war when it was 138 pounds. 
I don’t think there is going to be any 
scarcity of meat in butcher shops. But 
that won’t be true if they bring back 
rationing. There are some who feel 
maybe you don’t have to worry too 
much over any lasting harm that will 
be caused if controls are restored, be- 
cause we know that the American peo- 
ple will not tolerate them for long. I 
am inclined to agree with that thought, 


because I don’t believe controls will 


work, if tried, and they will have to be | 


withdrawn. In failing they will dis- 


credit those who have sponsored then, | 


but, nevertheless, they will disrupt the 
industry for a while and cause us all 
a lot of grief and trouble. 


In a free country like this, controls, 


whether price or rationing, constitute | 


an economic monstrosity, and 
though our industry felt they were a 
good thing, and even though our entire 
industry did the best it could to make 
them work, I think the program would 
fail because it isn’t in the cards to make 
such a thing work. As the Omaha 
World-Herald said in a recent issue in 
discussing the “Lesson of the Franc,” 
“In countries in which men are free, 
the decision of the market place car- 
ries more authority than the decision 
of the bureaucrats.” I think we can 
agree heartily with that and also with 
the World-Herald’s conclusion that 
“the sooner American political leaders 
learn that truth, and apply it, both in 
domestic and international affairs, the 
sooner the Western world will begin 
to get back to economic health.” That 
is one of our immediate problems. 


Federal Inspection Charge 


Another matter of great concern to 
us in the meat packing industry, and! 
think it should be of equal concern to 
you in the livestock business, is the ae- 
tion Congress took last year in assess- 
ing the cost of Federal meat inspection 
against the meat packing plants in 
which the inspection is conducted. That 
is one of the things maintained by the 
Government the same as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other Gov- 
ernment regulatory agencies. It was 
set up to protect the public health. Why 
should the industry be called upon to 
pay it? I think it is wrong. It costs 
$15,000,000 under the present scale and 
it can be boosted. I think we should 
be interested in that development, and 
express your views to your Congres 
sional representatives. 
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Fallacy of Saving Wheat by 
Eating Less Meat 


The third problem is the agitation to 
save wheat for Europe by eating less 
meat, the same formula we have heard 
so often. Maybe I am wrong calling it 
a problem because it hasn’t been ef- 
fective and hasn’t been a problem. It is 
there, however, and might influence 
some people. We hope it won't. It is 
to a very large extent based on fallacy 
because the bulk of the meat in this 
country is not raised on wheat, which 
is what they want to feed the people of 
Europe. There are a good many other 
short-term problems which should be 
mentioned. There is the foot-and- 
mouth disease, but I am not going to 
touch on that because I am sure it will 
be treated in this program. 


Long-term Problems 


I would like to turn to the long-term 
problems. I expect the ones of most 
interest to you are lamb production and 
wool consumption, the increased pro- 
duction costs, and so forth. You know 
more about those matters than I do. 
Lamb consumption might be an excep- 
tion, although I find you people work- 
ing with the National Meat Board 


CHART NO. 1 


TRENDS IN PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF FOODS, BY GROUPS 


5-YEAR MOVING AVERAGES (1909-13-100) 


know as much about it as anybody. The 
fact is lamb doesn’t seem to have as 
wide-spread a demand as other meats. 
During recent years when the working 
groups have had greater income, this 
has become more noticeable. The in- 
comes of those in the lower economic 
levels have been spent largely, insofar 


as meats are concerned, on the par-. 


ticular kinds of meat with which they 
were familiar. They have been slower 
to shift their demand in the direction 
of lamb than they are to some of the 
popular cuts of pork and beef. This sug- 
gests to us perhaps some intensification 
of educational efforts should be under- 
taken and the promotion of lamb among 
groups not familiar with it. 


Another long-term problem revolves 
around the Marshall plan and relief for 
Europe. Obviously, if they are going 
to send a lot of grain abroad, it is likely 
to have an effect on meat production, 
but I feel the situation is not so serious 
as it seems at first glance, because so 
little of our wheat, crop is used for meat 
production. But you will have a great 
urge to cut down on meat consumption 
so we will have enough wheat to send 
to Europe, and none other than the 
Food Research Institute at Stanford 


University is urging that step. They 
have a fine standing and I think we 
have to “Stop! Look! and Listen!” when 
they come out with a plea like that. 


Meat Education a Necessity 


Regardless of whether the Marshall 
plan does affect our meat production, 
I think we have got to be concerned 
about our trend in meat consumption 
anyway. You wiil note that the first 
chart shows “Trends in Per Capita Con- 
sumption of Foods, by Groups.” These 
are based on index numbers, every- 
thing starting on the basis of 100 per- 
cent. The top line represents fruits 
and vegetables, the next one dairy 
products, the next fats and oils, the 
next eggs, then meats, poultry, and fish, 
followed by grain products and pota- 
toes and sweetpotatoes. You will see 
the three last products have not done 
well in increasing their position in the 
food picture in the last few years. 
Fruits and vegetables, dairy products 
and fats and oils have done a better job 
of advancing throughout the Nation. 
That is an important situation and one 
we have to watch out for. Between 
1909 and 1940, the human population 
increased about 30 percent but the meat 
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TRENDS IN PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF MEATS, BY GROUPS 
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consumption stood still or turned down- 
ward a little. That doesn’t make for 
the kind of progressive industry we like 
to see. 


The next chart shows the “Trends in 
Per Capita Consumption of Meats, by 
Groups.” It shows lines for veal, total 
meats, beef, lamb and mutton. In the 
margin of the chart also “V” meaning 
veal; “TM” for total meats; “Bf” for 
beef, and “L&M” for lamb and mutton, 
show the consumption for last year. 
You will notice what has happened to 
lamb. It is no news to you. The third 
chart shows “Stock Sheep and Lambs; 
Number on Farms, United States, Jan- 
uary 1, 1867-1948.” You will want to 
give that consideration. 


Now as I indicated, the biggest les- 
son from these charts, to me, is that if 
we are to have an expanding industry 
in livestock and meat, we have to have 
education at a higher rate. There will 
be an expanding market, providing the 
people don’t cut down the use of meat 
per capita. But in view of the com- 
petitive line up in that first chart, it 
seems to me we must continue to have 
education and promotion of the type 
carried on by the national livestock as- 
sociations and the American Meat In- 
stitute for many years in their Meat 
Educational Program. We have to 
have increased efficiency in the use of 
land and increased fertility of the soil. 
I say that because, by and large, we 
have reached the limit of acreage ex- 
pansion in this country except for the 
reclamation projects we might under- 
take, and if our production is going to 
keep up with the population, that is go- 
ing to use up the forage, and I think 
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our goal should be to go beyond that 
and urge 175 to 200 pounds annually. 
If we have that as a goal we have to 
provide more feed and forage to pro- 
duce this increased livestock and meat 
supply. The only way you can do that 
is to make each acre more productive, 
it seems to me, than it has been pre- 
viously. 


One of our eastern friends, H. E. Bab- 
cock of Ithaca, New York, progressive 
farmer, able businessman, and former 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
Cornell University, has proposed a pro- 
gram which will provide an expanding 
market which we in the livestock mar- 
ket would like to see. His proposal 
has been outlined very briefly as fol- 
lows: 


(1) If farmers, industry and the Na- 
tion are to prosper, we must provide 
all our people with a better diet. And 
good nutrition is simply what every- 
body really wants to eat—meat, eggs, 
and dairy products plus fruits and veg- 
etables, with emphasis on the “passed- 
through-animals” foods. 


(2) If the diet of our people were up- 
graded through greater consumption of 
animal products, we would have a 
healthier nation—improved soil fertil- 
ity—a strengthened security for farm- 
ers—no bogey of postwar agricultural 
surpluses after world relief needs are 
filled. 


(3) Better eating for all our people 
will mean better business for every- 
body. For food production, processing 
and distribution is by far the country’s 
biggest single business and greatest em- 
ployer. All industry stands to prosper 


if its greatest component prospers. The 
human stomach can well be the com- 
mon denominator of a strong stable 
nation. 


That, it seems to me, is a platform 
around which everyone in the livestock 
and meat industry can and should rally. 
There are other plusses, too, in favor 
of the livestock and meat industry. One 
of the greatest is popularity and pala- 
tability of our product. No other prod- 
uct appeals to the people more than 
meat. That is a natural advantage 
which we should capitalize on to the 
utmost. Another advantage is the im- 
portant contribution it makes to agri- 
culture. Livestock in itself is a good 
system of farming. The third factor in 
favor of our industry is the tremendous 
amount of research work that has been 
undertaken in recent years and which 
now is being provided on an expanding 
basis. 


Research Work Vital to a 
Progressive Industry 


It is my opinion that important find- 
ings about meat which have come out 
through research work carried on by 
the National Livestock and Meat Board 
over the past 20 years have been worth 
many times the amount of money that 
has been contributed to the Board. Not 
only that, but Government has gone in- 
to research in a big way. In our own 
branch of the industry many of our 
meat packing industries have a tre- 
mendous research program. It is also 
true of the American Meat Institute, 
which has been conducting research 
for 20 years or more, and I can say we 
have made promising headway. 

One thing we are proud of is that our 
industry just recently provided funds 
for a new building on the campus of 
the University of Chicago to house our 
research activities. It is a big three- 
story building. We hope to have it fin- 
ished in time to dedicate it next fall. 


The Electronic Ray 
In Meat Processing 


One thing we are working on is use 
of the electronic ray in the processing 
of meat. That is a strange electrical 
force by which you can cook an egg in 
the center of a cake of ice without melt- 
ing the ice and almost quicker than 
you can think about it. We have a ma- 
chine out there and if any of you come 
to Chicago and want to see us cook 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Numbers 


Since the livestock population of the 
United States is of such significance 
this year, a larger than usual part of 
the inventory report made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S.D.A. for January 1, 1948, is being 
printed. Secretary Jones makes some 
interesting comments on the situation 
on page 5 of this issue. 


THE number of livestock on farms 

and ranches declined during 1947 to 
the lowest level since 1939. Numbers 
have dropped 4 years in succession 
since reaching the all-time peak on Jan- 
uary 1, 1944. The decline during 1947 
was somewhat larger than in 1944. For 
the second year in a row, numbers of 
each species of livestock and of chick- 
ens and turkeys were lower at the end 
of the year than at the beginning. 

The decline in livestock and poultry 
numbers is attributed to various caus- 
es. High prices for meat animals en- 
couraged marketing, resulting in a 
heavy rate of slaughter in relation to 
inventory numbers. Reduced feed sup- 
plies in the last half of the year accom- 
panied by high feed prices curtailed 
livestock feeding operations and 
prompted marketing and closer culling 
of flocks and breeding herds. With 
work stock, the decline represented a 
further retreat in favor of mechaniza- 
tion, and comparatively low prices for 
work stock offered little incentive to- 
ward checking a sharp downward 
trend. 

In terms of animal units which allow 
for differences in size and feed require- 
ments of the several species, livestock 
(excluding poultry) numbers of Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, were 4.0 percent below a 
year earlier and about 16 percent below 
the record high numbers of January 1, 
1944. In terms of feed grain consuming 
units, numbers were down 3.9 percent; 
including chickens, they were down 
2.7 percent. In terms of roughage and 
pasture units, the total was down 4.1 
percent. 

Notwithstanding the smaller num- 
bers of every species this year, the farm 
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Stock Sheep Sheep ee ou 4 Cattie and Caves 
State 1947 1948 Percent} 947 1948 Percent /1947 1948 Percent 

Thousands’ of 194 Thousands of 1947 | Thousands of 1947 
Arizona 459 426 93 32 55 172 | 921 875 95 
California 1,912 1,816 95 205 256 125 | 2,910 2,764 95 
Colorado 1,260 1,222 9% 520 675 130 | 1,731 1,766 102 
Idaho 1,097 1,108 101 135 125 93 903 930 103 
Montana 2,068 1,923 93 280 294 105 1,829 1,811 99 
Nevada 477 487 102 18 21 117 510 495 97 
New Mexico 1,445 1,406 9% 26 44 169 1,179 1,179 100 
Oregon 758 735 9% 28 20 71 | 1,056 1,077 102 
South Dakota 1,027 936 91 299 209 66 2,557 2,557 100 
Texas 8,126 17,557 93 215 75 35 8,935 8,578 96 
Utah 1,469 1,469 100 115 147 128 555 5383 §=96 
Washington 364 331 91 46 43 94 886 868 98 
Wyoming 2,344 2,344 100 175 165 90 1,053 1,064 101 
Total 13 
Western 
States 22,806 21,760 95 2,094 2,129 102 | 25,025 24497 98 
Total U. S. 82,125 30,544 95 5,693 4,788 84 | 81,207 78,564 97 











value of livestock and poultry on Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, hit a record-high of 13,451 
million dollars. This value was 12 per- 
cent above last year and 90 percent 
above the 1937-46 average. January 1, 
1948, values per head of cattle, hogs, 
sheep, chickens, and turkeys were the 
highest on record. Values per head 
were lower than last year for both 
horses and mules. Although livestock 
numbers were down from last year, the 
January 1 stocks of feed grains on 
farms were down still more. In rela- 
tion to livestock numbers, the supply 
was much less favorable than last year 
and well below the average for the last 
10 years. However, the supply was 
somewhat better than on January 1, 
1944, when livestock numbers were at 
an all-time peak. The supply per unit 
of livestock was about 23 percent below 
last year and 13 percent below the 1938- 
47 average. 


Cattle 


The downward trend in numbers of 
all cattle on farms and ranches which 
began in 1945 continued but at a more 
rapid rate than in 1946. All cattle num- 
bers January 1, 1948, were estimated 
at 78,564,000 head compared with 81,- 
207,000 a year previous, a decline of 
2,643,000 head or 3 percent. Numbers 
are now 8 percent or 7,009,000 head be- 
low the January 1, 1945, peak and the 
lowest since 1942 but above any year 
prior to 1943. 

Cattle numbers in the Atlantic Coast 
States show little change. Decreases in 
numbers were general throughout the 
other regions with Western States down 
1 percent, East North Central 3 per- 
cent, West North Central 4 percent, and 
South Central States 5 percent. 


All cows 2 years old and older on 
farms January 1, 1948, were estimated 
at 41,212,000 head, 3 percent less than 
a year earlier and 7 percent below peak 
numbers of January 1,1945. Milk cows 
totaled 25,165,000 head, 933,000 or 
almost 4 percent below the number a 
year previous. Numbers of milk cows 
were unchanged in South Atlantic reg- 
ion and down slightly in the North At- 
lantic. In other regions, declines 
ranged from 2 percent in the East North 
Central to 7 percent in the West North 
Central. Beef cows were estimated at 
16,047,000 head, about 2 percent below 
the level of the last 3 years but sub- 
stantially above numbers prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1944. 

Heifers 1 to 2 years of age totaled 
10,264,000, practically unchanged from 
a year ago but 10 percent lower than 
the January 1, 1945 peak. Milk heif- 
ers numbered 5,685,000, an increase of 
a little over 1 percent from last year. 
Beef heifers decreased 2 percent from 
the year previous and were the lowest 
since January 1, 1943. Calf numbers, 
estimated at 18,501,000 head, were down 
4 percent from January 1, 1947 and the 
lowest since 1941. Heifer calves being 
saved for milk cows totaled 6,485,000 
and calves for beef 12,016,000. Steer 
numbers, 6,798,000 head, were down 5 
percent during 1947; 18 percent below 
January 1, 1945 and the lowest since 
1942. 

Cattle prices made _ considerable 
gains during 1947 and established rec- 
ord high values per head and total val- 
ue of cattle on farms January 1, 1948. 
The average value per head was $116 
or $18.60 above a year earlier. Total 


value of all cattle on January 1, 1948 
(Continued on page 19) 
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The output of our grasslands can be doubled!” 
Top experts of tie U. S. Department of Agriculture will 
tell you that. So will many a farsighted rancher and 
farmer out of his actual experience. So will students and 
teachers of land management everywhere . . . In that 
bright possibility of range and pasture improvement lies 
one principal hope for more food for a hungry world. Not 
only more food, but better food. For proper grassland 
management will improve the fertility of the land, and the 
nutritive value of the foods coming off it. It will save the 
land, too, protecting the precious layer of topsoil from 
blowing away or washing off to sea. And it will increase 
the amount and value of hay for cash-crop or winter 
feeding. 

The way is wide open for you to improve your grass. 
Strong and willing allies stand ready to help you. For 
advice and active help in planning your own grass-man- 
agement program, there’s your County Agent . . . For 
technical, practical help in putting your program into oper- 
ation, call on the Soil Conservation Service technician 
who lives in your district . . . And for information on new- 
est experimental developments, call on your State Agri- 
cultural College or experiment station. 

The program of good management for your grassland 
which you work out together will probably consist of 
some—or perhaps all—of the following practices. If :you’re 
in the range country: (1) Livestock numbers balanced 
to the amount of grass you can produce. (2) A rotation 
schedule of seasonal grazing. (3) Water located conven- 
iently. (4) Elimination of excessive brush. (5) Wider 
distribution of salt to prevent over-grazing near salt 


Soda Bill sez: 


.. . that flattery is soft soap— 
and soft soap is mostly “‘lye.” 








“Weigh ‘em to Swift!” 


The pen gate opens and cat- 
tle crowd into the alley, 
headed for the scales. A cry 
rings out, ‘‘Weigh ’em to 
Swift!’ Another lot of live- 
stock has been sold to Swift 
& Company. That deal is a miniature of the business rela- 
tionship between livestock producers and meat packers. 

When this lot of steers was “finished,” the producer 
sent them to the stockyards, consigned to a commission 
firm. In the “yards,” livestock buyers came to look and 
make their competitive bids. Competition is always keen 
because 26,000 meat packers and other commercial 
slaughterers in the United States are active in livestock 
buying. Each buyer knows that unless he bids “‘the going 
price” for the animals he wants, some competitor will get 
them. Also, he knows that if he bids too high his company 
will take a loss. 

Thus competition and the law of supply and demand 
set the prices all along the line. This load of steers went to 
Swift & Company because the Swift buyer offered more 
than other buyers. And the price he paid was based on his 
estimate of what the meat, hides, glands and other by- 
products would be worth to Swift & Company. 
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Good’ Grass Isn’t Good Enough! 








source. (6) Reseeding of over-used or abandoned range. 
(7) Introduction of improved native grasses and adapted 
new grasses. (8) Irrigation. (9) Protection against wind 
and water erosion. Jf yours is farm pasture land: (1) 
Liming. (2) Fertilization. (3) Seeding with pasture 
mixtures which stretch the grazing season at both ends. 
(4) Weed control by mowing or chemicals. (5) Rotation 
grazing. (6) Avoidance of over-grazing. (7) Irrigation. 
We of Swift & Company have the same deep, basic in- 
terest that you have in range and pasture improvement. 
More and better grass is to our interest as it is to yours— 
and to the nation’s. That’s why we urge you to act, if you 
have not already done so, to increase the productiveness 
of your grasslands. 
OUR CITY COUSIN 


ee 








— 





Cries Our City Cousin to the hired man, 
“Please turn off that big electric fan!” 











“Pitted” Pastures Produce More Grass 


As reported by A. L. Nelson, Robert Lang and Oscar Barnes 
of Wyoming Archer Field Experiment Station 


‘*‘Pitting’”’ pastures has stepped up grazing capacity of range 
land by as much as one-third, according to the Archer Field 
Station in southwestern Wyoming. ‘Pitting’’ is a simple 
mechanical treatment. It can be done with a one-way 
Wheatland plow with alternate eccentric disks. These eccen- 
tric disks leave a waffle-like surface with pits about 16 inches 
apart. The pits trap water, help produce more grass. 

The eccentric disks are 2 inches larger than the others, with 
the gang bolt hole 2 inches off center. In mounting the eccen- 
trics, you start from the rear and replace every other disk with 
an eccentric. Mount the first eccentric with the long side up, 
the second with the long side to the rear, the third with the 
long side down, and the fourth with the long side to the front. 
Continue in the same rotation until all disks are mounted. 

Best time to pit is early spring, before much plant growth 
has started. The cost runs from 50 cents to a dollar an acre. 





Martha Logani Recipe fer 
SPRINGTIME PORK AND VEAL 


Y2 pound pork shoulder 
Y2 pound veal shoulder 
Y2 cup diced rhubarb 
1% teaspoons salt 
Cut pork and veal into 1-inch cubes. Brown in heavy skillet. Add 
rhubarb. Cover and simmer 1 hour. Remove cover. Combine salt, 
flour, sugar, and water. Stir lightly into meat. Simmer 5 minutes to 
blend. Serve hot with or without toast. (Yield: 5 to 6 servings.) 


2 tablespoons flour 
1 tablespoon sugar 
Ys, cup water 
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How to Combat Bloat in Cattle 
by Clay Robinson, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Clay Robinson —_ Fach pasture season many valuable cattle 


are lost from bloat. The start of the pasture season is 
the most dangerous time. This is especially true with 
cattle on legume pasture such as alfalfa, sweet clover and 
other clovers and even on some range grasses. One must 
be careful in pasturing hungry animals on young suc- 
culent pasture, particularly legumes. 

Should bloat occur, prompt treatment is necessary. 
The use of a stomach tube sounds technical but really 
is quite simple. A common garden hose with one end 
rounded off and lubricated with oil is all that is needed. 
The animal’s head must be held steady. The tube is 
then passed over the middle of the tongue, down the 
throat into the stomach. If the tube does not become 
stopped up, the gas will rush out and the bloat disappear. 

Another method of control is the use of a drench con- 
sisting of one teacupful of kerosene well shaken up with 
a pint of milk. 

As a last resort, if neither of the above methods proves 
effective, the cow may have to be “tapped.” This con- 
sists of a puncture made just ahead of the left hip into 
the paunch. It is a job for an experienced person and is 
only used as a last resort. 





_ “Red Wagon” now available 


A historical 45-minute movie show- 
ing the birth of a great industry 
. the romance of the cattle busi- 
ness when the West was young .. . all captured in Hollywood- 
produced 16-mm. full color sound film. An inspirational and 
entertaining film, it has proved to be valuable in classrooms, 
clubs, etc. There is no rental charge. Users are asked only to 
pay the one-way express fee. All requests handled on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Get yours in early. Write to “Red 
Wagon,” Swift & Company, Public Relations Department, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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Profit Comes From SAVING! 


The lead story on the opposite page is 
about farmers and ranchers making 
the most of their grasslands. By good 
planning, managing well, and operat- 
ing efficiently, they can grow more 
grass, produce more food for the world, 
and make more money. While writ- 
ing that story, I was struck by a similarity in the 
Swift business. For it is careful planning and 
efficient operation that keep us in business, too. 
Like you with your grassland, we’ve got to make 
the most of what we have. We’ve got to practice 
efficiency. We, also, must cut costs, operate with 
economy. Not only the important economy of 
finding uses and markets for every possible by- 
product, but economy and efficiency all along the line. 

Maybe you saw Swift’s recent financial report for 
1947. It showed that we earned $22,334,977 after 
provision of $12,000,000 for high cost additions to 
fixed assets. This earning represented one cent out 
of our average dollar of sales. That one cent was 
earned in large part by the savings we made. The 
operating figures of our business prove that state- 
ment. They show where the savings came from. 
New methods of doing things which save time and 
cost. Modern equipment replacing old, worn equip- 
ment. Better ways discovered by Swift research to 
produce, use and handle Swift products. A small 
saving here . . . another there . . . little economies 
pyramiding into big economies. Until, added to- 
gether, the savings which we made last year in the 
actual day-by-day operation of the Swift business 
amounted to a considerable part of our earnings. 

Careful planning, good management and efficient 
operation are “musts” in our business as in yours. 
‘Little things’ can often add up to the difference 
between a profit and a loss. E 

’ F N Sim b son, 


Agricultural Research Department 














NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS ® o 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life 
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(Continued from page 17) 
was 9,150 million dollars compared 
with 7,907 million dollars a year pre- 
vious. Value of milk cows set a new 
all-time record high of $164—$19 above 
last year, the previous top. 
Hogs 

The number of hogs on farms Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, was estimated at 55,038,000 
head, 3 percent below the 56,921,000 on 
hand January 1, 1947, and 7 percent be- 
low the 1937-46 average. This is the 
lowest number since 1941 and 34 per- 
cent below the all-time peak of 83,741,- 
000 on hand January 1, 1944. The 
West North Central States, which have 
about 40 percent of the total hogs, de- 
creased numbers 6 percent from a year 
ago while the East North Central 
States, which have about 27 percent of 
total hogs, decreased numbers 4 per- 
cent. The combined total for the North 
Central area, estimated at 37,057,000 
head on hand January 1, 1948 was off 
5 percent. Increases were recorded in 
all South Atlantic States except 
Georgia. In the South Central group, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Texas showed 
increases from 1 to 6 percent, and in 
the West most States were generally 
higher than a year ago. Although the 
number of pigs saved in 1947 was 1 
percent larger than in 1946, the num- 
ber of hogs slaughtered under Federal 
inspection during the last 3 months of 
1947 was 15 percent larger than for the 
corresponding period a year earlier, 
leaving a smaller number of hogs on 
farms at the end of the year. 

The number of hogs under six months 
of age on farms January 1, 1948, is esti- 
mated at 27,283,000 head. This is about 
2 percent above the number on farms 
January 1, 1947, and reflects the in- 
crease in the 1947 fall pig crop. Sows 
and gilts at 8,690,000 head on farms 
_ January 1, 1948, are down 10 percent 
from a year ago about in line with the 
decrease in breeding intentions for the 
spring of 1948. Other hogs over 6 
months old, estimated at 19,065,000 
head, were off 7 percent from a year 
ago, and were at the lowest level since 
1942. 

The average value per head of all 
hogs on hand January 1, 1948, set an 
all-time record of $42.80. This is an in- 
crease of $6.80 above the previous rec- 
ord high of last year. It more than off- 
sets the decrease in hog numbers and 
raises the total inventory value to an 
all-time high of $2,355,609,000. In 1919, 
the peak year following World War I, 
the average value per head was $22.18, 
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with a total valuation of $1,426,499,000. 


Sheep 

Stock sheep and lamb numbers de- 
clined during 1947, making 6 years of 
continuous decline in inventories. Stock 
sheep numbers are the lowest of record, 
dating back to 1867, with all sheep num- 
bers the lowest since 1871. Stock sheep 
numbers are now 30,544,000 head, a de- 
cline of 5 percent or about 1,600,000 
head during 1947. They are 38 percent 
or 18,802,000 head below the recent 
peak numbers of January 1, 1942. Sheep 
and lambs on feed for market January 
1, 1948, were 4,788,000 head, a decrease 
of 16 percent or 905,000 head from a 
year earlier and the smallest number 
on feed since 1928. 

Breeding ewes 1 year old and over 
declined about 5 percent, but the num- 
ber of ewe lambs held for replacement 
was about as large as a year earlier. It 
was about 18 percent of the breeding 
ewes and a somewhat larger proportion 
than held the previous 3 years. The 
number of ewe lambs held is sufficient 
only to partially check the decline in 
ewe inventories. 

The total value of all sheep and lambs 
was $542.321,000 compared with $477,- 
296,000 iast year. The average value 
per head of stock sheep was $15 against 
$12.20. 


Chickens 


Chickens on farms, January 1, 1948, 
excluding commercial broilers, totaled 
462,976,000. The number was 2 per- 
cent smaller than a year ago and the 
1937-46 average. Chickens decreased 
in 33 States, with decreases ranging 1 
to 13 percent from a year ago. They 
increased from 1 to 9 percent in 8 
States and showed no change in 7 
States. 

The 286,446,000 pullets held on farms 
January 1, 1948, were about equal to 
the number on hand a year earlier. The 
1947 crop of chickens raised from which 
these pullets were saved was about the 
same size as the 1946 crop. Hens were 
reduced to 141,417,000 on January 1, 
1948—6 percent less than a year earlier 
largely because of the high cost of feed 
in relation to egg and chicken prices. 
Other chickens were reduced by 9 per- 
cent to 35,113,000 on January 1. Farm 
flocks on January 1, 1948, were made 
up of 62 percent pullets, 30 percent 
hens, and 8 percent other chickens, com- 
pared with 60 percent pullets, 32 per- 
cent hens, and 8 percent other chick- 
ens a year ago. 


Average value per chicken on hand 
January 1, 1948, was $1.44, the same as 
a year ago, compared with the 10-year 
average of 89 cents. Total value of all 


chickens on farms January 1 was $667, Ff 


597,000—2 percent less than a year ago, 
but 53 percent above the average. 


Turkeys 


Farm holdings of turkeys on January 
1, 1948, numbered 4,507,000—32 per- 
cent less than a year ago and 37 percent 
under the 10-year average. Of these 
holdings 63 percent were breeders and 
37-percent market birds, about the same 
proportions as a year ago. On January 
1 there were 32 percent fewer market 
birds on hand than a year ago and 33 
percent fewer breeder hens. 

The value per turkey on hand Janu- 
ary 1 this year was $6.88 compared with 
$6.47 a year ago and the average of 
$3.59. The January 1 value of all tur- 
keys on farms was $30,989,000—28 per- 
cent below a year ago, but 18 percent 
above the average. 





Lee Again Heads 
N. M. Association 


FOR the 20th consecutive term, Floyd 

W. Lee will serve the New Mexico 
wool growers as president of their state 
association. He was re-elected at the 
45th annual convention held in Albu- 
querque, February 3 and 4, 1948. Jess 
W. Corn of Roswell, Manual B. Otero 
of Albuquerque and Bruce M. Barnard 
of Shiprock were also chosen again to 
serve as vice presidents and Miss Isabel 
Benson as secretary-treasurer. 

In addition to President Lee’s review 
of current and prospective sheep prob- 
lems, the large group of wool growers 
at the convention heard the Honorable 
Thomas J. Mabry, Governor of New 
Mexico; C. J. Fawcett, general manager 
of the National Wool Marketing Corp- 
oration; Manuel B. Otero, chairman of 
the New Mexico Sheep Sanitary Board; 
Clyde Tingley, City Commissioner; 
Horace H. Henning, member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease, and Dr. John R. 
Nichols, president of the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture & Mechanic 
Arts. 

Improvement in wool and lamb pro- 
duction provided the subjects for the 
educational program on the second con- 
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vention day. Those taking part in this 
discussion included Ivan Watson, ex- 
tension animal husbandman of the State 
College; Marvin Koger, associate pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry and Joe V. 
Whiteman, assistant animal husband- 
man of the New Mexico A. & M. Col- 
lege, and Bruce M. Barnard. 

The wool show was as usual an out- 
standing event. Floyd Childress of 
Roswell won the grand champion tro- 
phy; the Flying H Ranch of Flying H, 
the second place cup and Buddy Med- 
lin of Tatum, the third prize. 

The convention passed strong resolu- 
tions advocating proper protection 
against foot-and-mouth disease; oppos- 
ing reimposition of price and rationing 
controls; and about appropriations for 
the Forest Service. 

The work of the Barrett committee 


on public lands was approved. The 
convention also urged that the Govern- 
ment wool purchase plan provide a 
suitable premium on long staple fine 
wools so that they will bring their fair 
price as compared with other wools. 
Plans were also laid for providing the 
New Mexico Association with more 
funds. A special committee is to be set 
up, according to the resolution adopted 
by the convention, with authority to 
assess each association member annual- 
ly twenty cents on every bag of wool he 
produces and to try and secure a like 
amount from non-member sheep rais- 
ers. The committee was also em- 
powered to obtain funds from any and 
all other sources where practical. To 
start the ball rolling a large sum of mon- 
ey was reported as collected from indi- 
viduals attending the convention. 








Packer Support for Lamb Program 


ON February 18, 1948, Garvey L. Hay- 

don of the Lamb and Calf Purchas- 
ing Department of Armour & Company, 
sent the following letter to all of its 
plant managers, office managers, sheep 
buyers and outside buyers with the ap- 
proval of W. A. Netsch, vice president 
of the company. 

The letter explains the lamb educa- 
tion program proposed by the Lamb In- 
dustry Committee and approved by the 
National Wool Growers Association at 
its convention this year, and what is 
more to the point, it instructs all those 
concerned with the purchase of lambs 
to make the deduction of 75 cents per 
car on any lambs they buy direct for 
slaughter or for feeding and to pay the 
75 cents per car contribution on lambs 
going out of their own feed lots. This 
certainly is excellent cooperation. 

The letter follows: 

“At a meeting of the Lamb Industry 
Committee in October 1947, held in 
Denver, the question was brought up 
by the producers and feeder members 
of the committee of how to broaden the 
base of lamb consumption. 

“It was conceded at this meeting that 
historically lambs have been sold in 
New England, New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and the West Coast for years 
and that if the lamb industry was to 
successfully compete with other meats, 
it would have to secure a greater pro- 
portion of meat expenditures by fami- 
lies not now eating lamb, and in known 
light consuming areas. 
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“After a great deal of discussion, and 
a later meeting in Chicago of the Lamb 
Industry Committee, it was voted by 
the committee that a recommendation 
be made to Mr. Pollock of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board to develop 
a program designed to increase lamb 
consumption in centers not now using 
much lamb. 

“During the period that Mr. Pollock 
was working on developing the new 
program, various state conventions 
were held throughout the West, includ- 
ing the National Wool Growers’ meet- 
ing at Salt Lake. It developed that at all 
of these meetings the growers were 
willing to make a substantial contribu- 
tion toward an educational program. 

“Mr. Pollock’s program as presented 
at the National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion at Salt Lake proposed the continu- 
ation of a wide educational campaign 
such as they have been carrying on, and 
in addition putting on the payroll one 
or two girls to work with schools of 
home economics, women’s clubs and 
other similar type organizations. The 
purpose will be to teach proper methods 
of preparing lamb and specifically to 
impress upon young housewives and 
home economics teachers the desirabil- 
ity of having lamb on their menus. It 
was the feeling at all State conventions 
and at the National as well, that a pro- 
gram of this type should be known as 
an ‘Educational Program,’ and that it 
would probably take several years to 
show results. 


“It was felt that it was a sound pro- 
gram and should be carried out. There- 
fore, the National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention has recommended that 75 cents 
per car be deducted from all lambs sold 
as killers or as feeders and turned over 
to the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, for the purpose of carrying out 
this educational program. Heretofore, 
25 cents per car has been collected from 
producers at some points, and has gone 
into a general fund of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. The additional 
50 cents per car will go into a special 
lamb fund for the educational program, 
making a total deduction of 75 cents. 


“The commission men in central mar- 
kets will be asked to make this deduc- 
tion, and we need not concern ourselves 
with collections at that point, other 
than to say a good word for the pro- 
gram. However, we are agreeable to 
and want to make deductions of 75 cents 
per car for any lambs we buy direct 
for slaughter, or for feeding. We also 
wish to make a 75-cents-per-car contri- 
bution on lambs going out of our own 
feed lots; payment to be made by the 
plant killing the lambs. In buying di- 
rects for slaughter or for feeding, our 
buyer shall inform sellers that in mak- 
ing remittances, the deduction of 75 
cents per car will be made by us for this 
program. Buyer shall also explain the 
program to sellers. 


“Of course, this is a voluntary collec- 
tion and if the grower or feeder objects 
to the deduction, do not make it, and 
if it is made without his knowledge and 
he wishes the deduction returned, do 
so. It is our feeling here that this is a 
good program and we want to make 
every effort possible to do our part in 
securing the deductions which were 
voted by the growers in convention at 
Salt Lake City in January, 1948. 

“The Plant Accounting Department 
will issue instructions on the proper 
procedure for transferring the funds 
collected, to the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. Outside buyers, and 
this includes all buyers not on our pay- 
roll who buy lambs for us on commis- 
sion, will make their deductions and at 
regular intervals send all moneys de- 
ducted to Mr. R. C. Pollock of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illi- 
nois. 


“We wish to start making these de- 
ductions March 1, 1948.” 
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1948 CORE TEST PROGRAM 


OF THE ; 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


After careful consideration and study of the core-test program, it has been decided that the most 
efficient and least costly means of presenting impartial laboratory tests to the wool growers is to work 
through the wool warehouses and handlers of wool. 


In order to make impartial laboratory tests for shrinkage and yield available to the wool grower, 
the United States Testing Company has instituted the following program: 


1—We will supply wool warehouses and handlers with core-boring equipment. 


2—We will permit the warehousemen to sample the lots for the wool growers 
and ship the samples to the United States Testing Company Laboratories 
in Boston. 


3—We will issue unbiased, accurate shrinkage reports to the grower within 
72 hours after receipt of samples at the laboratory. 


4—Where required, a United States Testing Company representative will 
supervise sampling. 


In 1948, 80% or more of the clip will be sold in the free market. Core-test reports for shrinkage and 
yield by the United States Testing Company will be accepted by mills and dealers. Since 1880 the 
United States Testing Company has issued impartial, accurate reports for the whole textile industry. 
These reports are recognized and accepted. With the United States Testing Company report you will 
know—and the buyer of your wool will know—exactly how much the wool will shrink. 


If more desirable, your wool can be sampled at the shearing pen or railroad 
siding. 

Remember, your wool can be tested in the warehouses in the West, in the 
warehouses in the East, and even at your ranch. 


Obtain impartial, accurate tests by the United States Testing Company, before 
you sell your wool or consign your clip. 


Write for further information to: 


BERRY DUFF or H. M. BLOCK 
220 Edwards Street United States Testing Company, Inc. 
Ft. Collins, Colorado Hoboken, New Jersey 


The United States Testing Company, Inc. is an independent, non-government testing laboratory. 





UNITED STATES TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Laboratories—Hoboken, N. J. 


WAREHOUSEMEN AND HANDLERS: Wool Laboratories—-791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Coring equipment is available to you 








. Branches: 
for this program—Please write for details. Philadelphia, Pu. Mow York, ¥. ¥. 
Woonsocket, R. I. Chicago, II. 








Los Angeles, Calif. 
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ERE is the story of wool transac- 

tions in the West during recent 
weeks. It is based on reports received 
at the Wool Grower office up to March 
1st. 

While shearing had not started yet 
in Texas, about two million pounds of 
the 1948 12-months’ fine wool was re- 
ported contracted about a month ago 
at 50 cents a pound. In a recent con- 
tract covering 100,000 pounds of the 
same type wools 55 cents is the figure. 
This lot was said to be from sheep car- 
rying one quarter Corriedale blood. 
Following a slight letdown after the 
commodity market broke, there was 
considerable activity in shorn (1947) 
Texas wools of all kinds. 

In Arizona where shearing was well 
under way or about completed, 250,000 
pounds had been consigned up to Feb- 
ruary 27: 200,000 pounds of fine, 40,000 
pounds of half blood and 10,000 pounds 
of three-eighths. Contracts for sale 
covered 310,000 pounds as follows: 25,- 
000 pounds of fine at 50 cents a pound; 
165,000 pounds of fine edging on half 
blood in a price range of 464% to 49 
cents; 120,000 pounds at between 40 and 
44% cents. 

In California where shearing was 
about to begin in earnest, 50 cents was 
the highest contract price reported up 
to February 24. That price was the fig- 
ure in contracts on several lots of 12- 
months’ wool, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Some contracts had also been made on 
similar lots at 48 cents, while one lot of 
12-months’ with some half blood was 
signed up at 40 cents a pound, f.o.b. 
shearing pens. The price range on 
8-months’ fleeces was 40 to 41% cents 
early in the month and 43% cents at 
the close, all f.o.b. shipping points. With 
some 12-months’ wool included, one lot 
of 8-months’ wool was contracted at 
46% cents, f.o.b. shipping point. 

In western Nevada there was con- 
siderable endeavor on the part of wool 
firms to secure clips on consignment 
with an advance being offered without 
interest. Most producers in that State, 
it is reported, seem inclined to want to 
sell outright rather than consign. How- 
ever only one definite sale was report- 
ed, that of about 80,000 pounds of fine 
wool at 45 cents. About 100,000 pounds 
of fine wool had been consigned up to 
February 26. In the eastern part of the 
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State some 60,000 pounds was reported 
sold, the top figure being 46 cents and 
the range between 42 and 46 cents. 

About 150,000 pounds of the Jericho 
wools (Fountain Green, Utah) had 
been contracted for sale up to March 
1st, at 46 cents a pound. Fine wool 
made up 135,000 pounds of this total 
and half blood, 15,000 pounds. In that 
area also, 55,000 pounds of fine and 
half-blood wool was reported taken on 
consignment. At Cedar City, Utah, 
5,000 pounds of wool was reported con- 
tracted for sale at between 41 and 42 
cents. Approximately 60 percent of the 
Uintah County wools were said to have 
been contracted for sale at 45 cents a 
pound, and 20 percent consigned. It is 
understood that 45 cents was the figure 
in some contracts made on Craig, Colo- 
rado wools, and 47 cents was paid in 
that area after March 1 for at least one 
outfit’s wool clip. 

About 80,000 pounds of the Big Horn 
Basin (Wyoming) wools, were reported 
contracted for sale at between 42 and 
45 cents, with some heavier shrinking 
wools between 37 and 40 cents. 

It is also understood that consider- 
able Wyoming wool has been con- 
signed. One report gives a total of ap- 
proximately one million pounds of Wy- 
oming and Montana wools consigned. 
We have heard of only one definite con- 
tract for sale of Montana wools. This 
was one lot of Fallon County wools con- 
tracted at 4934 cents. 

In Idaho about 50 percent of the grow- 
ers are thought to have signed consign- 
ment contracts but no contracts for sale 
have been reported. About seven shear- 
ing outfits were working in that State 
at the end of February. 


Little or no activity is reported from 
the Northwest. Two clips in the Yak- 
ima Valley were contracted; one lot of 
about 2,800 fleeces—about 35 to 40 per- 
cent fine and half blood and about 60 
to 65 percent three-eighths and quarter 
blood—at 41 cents, and the other, about 
2,200 fleeces similar in grade to the first 
lot, at 42 cents. 


During February, Douglas County 
(Oregon) wool growers sold their 1947 
wools through the Pacific Wool Grow- 
ers at close to 51 cents net per pound. 
R. A. Ward, manager of the Pacific 
Wool Growers, says, “The highest 
priced wool in the pool was 31,000 


pounds of graded three-eighths blood 
which netted 55.71 cents per pound. 
Wools of a year’s growth, grading quar- 
ter blood and above brought between 
52 and 53 cents. Strictly combing wools 
of all grades brought 53, 54 and 55 cents 
per pound respectively, with the excep- 
tion of one grade which brought 52.44 
cents.” Sold also during the month by 
the Pacific Wool Growers was the Cur- 
ry County wool pool of 1947. It brought 
the 150 growers in the pool slightly 
more than 53 cents a pound net. The 
braid wool in this pool, from Lincoln 
and Cotswold sheep, was reported as 
setting a record in clean yield. Two 
lots of 90,000 pounds yielded 71 percent 
clean wool. The average price of the 
year’s growth wool was 54.6 cents per 
pound net. 


Strong Wool Market Continues 


The erratic commodity market, while 
perhaps tempering somewhat dealer ac- 
tivity in the West as well as transac- 
tions in Boston and other eastern mar- 
kets, apparently had little lasting ef- 
fect. In other words it could not change 
the world wool picture. The fluctua- 
tions in the futures market probably 
made dealers and manufacturers a little 
bit cautious. There was no hesitancy 
on the part of the latter in buying wools 
needed immediately, but there was no 
apparent desire to accumulate much of 
an inventory. 


Some fear still exists that the Brit- 
ish Government may devaluate the 
pound sterling to maintain its trade in 
competition with the lower value of the 
French franc. As late as March 2 how- 
ever, British officials maintained they 
had no intention of doing so. 


Then, too, latest reports of the foreign 
wool markets are all on the strong side. 
A cable from Australia late in the 
month told of more general competi- 
tion for offerings with strong prices. 
The February 28th Commercial Bul- 
letin says that good top making Au- 
stralian wools of type 77 were quoted 
at that time at $1.58 on the clean basis 
in bond here while type 39 was figured 
at about $1.65. With the tariff added, 
these quotations would be $1.83% and 
$1.90% respectively. The New Zealand 
markets were also reported strong as 
well as those in South America. 
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Stocks of Wool 


Another bullish influence is the fact 
that the stockpiles of wool held at the 
end of the war both in this country and 
abroad are being absorbed at a good 
pace. 

The holdings of the Joint Organiza- 
tion of the United Kingdom at the end 
of 1947 amounted to 3,916,000 bales 
(about 1,174,800,000 pounds greasy 
wool). The pile had been reduced by 
599,000 bales (about 179,700,000 
pounds) since June 30 last year. On 
July 7, 1945, this stock pile totaled 10,- 
497,000 bales or about 3,149,100,000 
pounds. 

Wool stocks in the United States on 
January 3, 1948, were the smallest since 
June 30, 1945. The Bureau of Census 
making the report gives the total of raw 
wool stocks in the hands of manufactur- 
ers, dealers and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation as 437 million pounds, 
scoured basis. This was 108 million 
pounds below stocks reported as of De- 
cember 28, 1946. The figures on apparel 


wool stocks are as follows: 361 million 
pounds of clean wool on January 3, 
1948, as against 442 million pounds on 
December 28, 1946. Domestic wools 
made up 240 million pounds and for- 
eign wools 121 million pounds of the ap- 
parel class total stocks at the beginning 
of this year. 

Wool stocks held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on February 14, 
this year, were estimated at 289,900,000 
pounds, although the market reporter 
for the Commercial Bulletin on Febru- 
ary 28th asserts they “may be calculat- 
ed as much smaller on the basis of ex- 
perience with final monthly adjusted 
figures of the C.C.C.” 


All these things indicate a continued 
strong wool market, and with the sup- 
port given by the Government purchase 
program, put the domestic wool grow- 
ers on very firm ground for the 1948 
season. 

Announcement of the wool handlers 
agreement under the C.C.C. program 
1948 is expected early in March. 








Prepare Your Wool Properly 


IT MEANS DOLLARS TO YOU! 


By Walter L. Hodde, Farm Credit Administration 


Domestic wool growers still lose 
many millions each year due to in- 
ferior preparation of their wools for 
market. Closer cooperation of shear- 
ing crews and wool growers is indicated 
for improvement. 


({REATER efficiency in production, 

preparation for market, and mar- 
keting is strongly indicated if we are 
to have a sheep and wool industry cap- 
able of overcoming present and future 
difficulties. Many wool producers are 
aware of that fact, but unfortunately 
entirely too many growers, shearers, 
wool tiers and other persons having an 
interest in this industry are not fully 
aware of this situation. 

We are still suffering from a _ bad 
hangover caused by overindulgence in 
the “average price” or “area buying” 
system of wool marketing. Not many 
years ago the average wool grower was 
unable to value his clip because of lack 
of information on the shrinkage and 
grades of wool in his clip. Wools from 
large areas were sold to wool buyers 
for very nearly the same price, finding 
a spread of only a few cents per pound 
between the best and worst clips in 
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some large areas. The producer of 
heavy shrinking, poorly prepared wool 
often received very nearly as much per 
pound for his wool as did the producer 
of well-prepared light shrinking wool. 
In one Wyoming county wools sold 
during shearing season in any one year 
prior to the war were sold within a 
spread of less than five cents per pound 
between best and worst clips. During 
the war essentially these same clips 
were sold, on their merits, with a spread 
of over 22 cents per pound between the 
best and worst clips. The “area buy- 
ing” system put a premium on heavy 
shrinking and poorly prepared wools 
and a discount on light shrinking and 
well-prepared clips. This deplorable 
system naturally caused the wool 
grower to produce heavy fleeces, pay- 
ing secondary or little attention to 
shrinkage or proper preparation. 

Wool growers have been greatly en- 
lightened on the nature of their wool 
clips during the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration buying program. This should 
cause a great future increase in pro- 
ficient marketing of the domestic wool 
clips. Many wool growers have done 
an admirable job in preparing their 


wool for market but it is still a tough 
problem for the average grower to get 
a good preparation job done during 
the busy, rushing shearing season. 
Good efficient shearing and preparing 
personnel have been very hard and of- 
ten impossible to find. In many areas 
the shearing crews are in a good posi- 
tion for supplying personnel for tagging 
fleeces, keeping shearing shed floors 
clean, and properly tying and packing 
the fleeces. Crews capable of perform- 
ing all work of shearing and prepara- 
tion for market should be organized 
for the mutual benefit of the crew and 
the wool grower. These terms should 
standardize the service that they ren- 
der and contract for their work, ex- 
plaining their advantage to the wool 
growers, well in advance of the shear- 
ing season. Most wool growers are too 
busy during shearing season to ef- 
ficiently cope with the multitude of de- 
tails that shearing teams could effici- 
ently take care of by good organization 
within teams themselves. These teams 
should be in position to completely take 
over all operations in the shearing shed 
itself. Asa bare minimum in the shear- 
ing contracts, the teams should guaran- 
tee that they will keep shearing pen 
floors clean, remove all tags and put 
up well tied fleeces with the flesh side 
out. Efficient teams of this type will 
probably find the wool grower willing 
and ready to deal with them on good 
terms. Inferior preparation for market 
and damage to sheep caused by infer- 
ior work on the part of shearing and 
preparing crews can cost the wool 
grower so much that the services of 
the crew may be almost worthless to 
him. 

Keeping the following points in mind 
by all shearing and preparing personnel 
will help in increasing income to both 
the wool grower and to the shearing 
teams: 

1. Shear only when wool is dry. 

2. Shear on clean dry surface. 

3. Shear and pack Black, Gray, and 
Piebald fleeces separately. 

4. Remove all tags and Dung locks 
from fleeces and pack separately. 

5. Tie all fleeces with paper twine. 

6. Keep burry fleeces separate from 
fleeces free of burrs. 

7. Do not pack dead wool, crutchings, 
tags and eyebrows with shorn fleeces. 

8. Tie fleeces with the flesh or bright 
side out. 

9. Pack wool carefully—do not try to 
see how tight the packer can tromp the 
wool. 
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N January 1, 1948, there were 16 

percent fewer sheep and lambs on 
feed in the United States than there 
were on that date a year ago. Stock 
sheep numbers are now the lowest on 
record dating back to 1867. In spite of 
these facts, lamb prices followed the 
general February trend of lower beef 
and hog prices. Live lamb price de- 
clines kept pace with those in the whole- 
sale dressed market. As an example, 
good and choice live lambs on the Chi- 
cago market on February 2 averaged 
approximately $24.75 per hundred. By 
February 20 comparable grades there 
were averaging approximately $21.75. 
This is indicative of a break in the live 
market of approximately $3 per hun- 
dred. At some points it was even more 
pronounced. Prices on the New York 
market for choice 45-55 pound lamb 
carcasses on February 2 were averag- 
ing around $52 per hundred. By Feb- 
ruary 20 this same class was averaging 
$45.50, a drop of $6.50 per hundred on 
dressed basis. A drop in the live mar- 
ket is usually closely correlated with a 
drop in the dressed market. 


It is probably a little too early to de- 
termine the fuli significance of the 
trend. William D. Farr, Greeley, Colo- 
rado, livestock feeder, in a February 16 
radio address commented as follows: 


Basically, the livestock markets are in 
good shape. Prices have broken because of 
several reasons, namely: Prices got too 
high; too many people had to reduce their 
meat consumption; the terrible winter 
weather which has hung on week after week 
in the East; too much money spent at Christ- 
mas—everyone had bills to pay in January; 
because of rationing talk, everyone with a 
frozen food locker filled it up (including ho- 
tels and restaurants); there are many other 
el important reasons why the markets 

roke, 


He predicts, however, that a shorter 
supply of livestock in a few weeks 
should stabilize the market. 


With lamb supplies at a record low, it 
ismore obvious than ever that greater 
consumer acceptance and better merch- 
andising of our product is needed. 
Already the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation is making plans for increased 
lamb promotion work, and it is hoped 
that this can be followed up with ef- 
forts toward better retail merchandis- 
ing. 
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‘Lamb Market Review 


Public Market Prices 


Bulk of the good and choice wooled 
slaughter lambs sold on the public mar- 
kets the first week of February mostly 
from $23 to $25 per hundred. However 
with some decline each week of the 
month they were selling by the last 
week of February at mostly $19 to $22. 
Buyers continued to discount heavier 
lambs. Those weighing over 105 pounds 
in many instances sold anywhere from 
25 cents to 75 cents per hundred below 
lighter lambs. Medium and_ good 
wooled lambs started out the month 
mostly from $21 to $24, but were selling 
the last week of February largely from 
$17.25 to $21. The first California 
spring lambs of the season on the South 
San Francisco market arrived Febru- 
ary 17, and brought $23.75. They 
weighed 93 pounds. 

Good and choice ewes sold early in 
the month largely from $12.50 to $13.50. 
By the end of the month they were 
bringing largely $12 to $13. A deck of 
good and choice 142-pound Colorado 
ewes at $14 the first week of February 
was probably the top slaughter ewe 
sale of the month. Common and medi- 
um ewes sold on the market early in 
the month from $10 to $12.50, while dur- 
ing the last half of the month they sold 
largely from $9.50 to $12. 

Demand for feeding lambs slackened 
during the month, no doubt due to the 


market decline on fat lambs. The first 
week of February good and choice 
kinds were selling mostly from $21 to 
$22.50; by the end of the month they 
were bringing from $18.50 to $20. Some 
fleshy 96- to 101-pound feeders did sell 
on the Omaha market to a commercial 
feeder at $20.75 the third week of Feb- 
ruary. Medium and good kinds sold 
during the month largely from $16 to 
$20. 


California Sales 


The San Joaquin Valley of California 
in February experienced the worst 
drought in over 70 years. The badly 
needed rain which came early in the 
month was of short duration and ended 
after a light wetting of the surface soil. 

There is no green feed on the ranges 
of central and southern California 
(February 24), and with farmers insist- 
ing that early spring lamb raisers get 
their ewes with lambs on side off green 
alfalfa pastures so that they can grow 
first cutting of hay, there is no place 
to go. Some bands of pairs have been 
purchased at prices ranging from $29 
to $24 and lower, depending on weights 
and condition of lambs and age of ewes. 
These have been shipped to the Imperial 
Valley. Some growers have shipped 
ewes and lambs to the Sacramento Val- 
ley for range feed or ladino clover pas- 
tures. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 


1948 








1947 
EST LT ER MOT Oe 1,347,240 1,541,717 
Week Ended February 14 February 15 
k,n ee ee 271,011 298,301 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

peer IIIS... >... cccccedasecheaoebspuaeiubiasiasneliii $23.44 $23.24 

I I I avert itrieneniss 21.45 20.18 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices 

Chir, I ND ani ec 46.50 45.30 

Ee a ere are 45.50 44.30 

Commnercial, ATi Weigiit ..—.ccswosccceecerssscinnees 41.00 41.30 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—January 
1948 1947 

OE Ee = OLA He Se Se 1,312,051 1,403,139 
LE LAE EE LOO I AW > RS. 586,269 590,859 
BN axiansialiiitiadtaciRialaicieekcns “neve asiehiciantiesheidnamliaaaiaamaeaae 5,223,309 5,844,391 
ie Ci I a nnesicsisinsssistitovraciniaiinnalbslaeaiiiiaiiall 1,347,240 1,541,717 
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WASATCH LIVESTOCK 
LOAN COMPANY 


300 First National Bank Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Early lamb contracting in the latter 


part of February was practically at a 
standstill in both the San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys. The large supply 


of old crop lambs still in the Imperia] | 


Valley has acted as a bearish influence 7 


and it is felt that the demand for Calj- 
fornia spring lamb crop will improve 


after this month. Imperial Valley old | 


crop pasture lamb feeders are asking 
$20 to $21 per hundred f.o.b. shipping 
point (February 24). 

Sales of spring lambs in California 
include: 

February 23, 1800 head, $22.50 per 
hundred, f.o.b. Madera, California, esti- 
mated weights 80 pounds; 2000 head 
f.o.b. Madera, $22.50, estimated weights 
85 pounds, trade consummated Febru- 
ary 19 for immediate delivery; 1200 
head, Madera County, February 23, 
$23 f.o.b. shipping point; 1000 head, 
Yolo County, $21, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Early contracting in other States has 
been very limited, probably due to de- 
clining lamb prices in February. 


A report from Montana states that 
several bunches of Montana whiteface 
mixed lambs were contracted just prior 
to the market decline at 22 cents. Since 
that time offers on similar strings of 
lambs are in the 17 and 18 cent range. 
However, the New York dressed market 
is up as we go to press and there could 
be some strengthening of the live mar- 
ket, which might change the contract- 
ing picture somewhat. 


F. and M. Defense Lines 


URTHER work was done to build up 
the defense line against the spread 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico, at 
a meeting of the Mexico-United States 
Foot-and-Mouth Commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 20-22. Pro- 
posals to be submitted for ratification 
by the two governments include: 





The strengthening of quarantine lines in 
Mexico through proper patrol of all seg- 
ments and the enforcement of regulations. 

Appropriately located fencing. 

The use of vaccine on large numbers of 
animals within the northern and southern 


protective zones as a preventative measure. 
The testing of all vaccine to insure that 
all of it is safe and effective. 
The administration of vaccine without! 


charge by the Commissiun, although that 
body may sell vaccine for other use in help- 
ing to fight the disease. 


That some progress in the fighting 
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of disease has been made, is indicated 
by the decision to move the northern 
quarantine line near its eastern end, 
southward about March 1, provided, 
however, that the inspections now in 
progress continue to show no signs of 
the disease in that area. 





Wilson Writes Harper's 


(Continued from page 12) 


call a single instance where any repre- 
sentatives of livestock raisers opposed 
appropriations for the Forest Service. 
On the contrary, they have always been 
the Service’s staunchest supporters. I 
know of many instances where the For- 
est Service has gotten requested ap- 
propriations only as the direct result of 
support by livestock organizations. 

If Mr. DeVoto had gotten up out of 
that easy chair of his long enough to 
cool off and look for facts, he would 
have learned that increased appropria- 
tions for the Grazing Service for the 
present fiscal year were due to recom- 
mendations by stockmen. The chief ad- 
vocate for these appropriations was 
Representative Frank A. Barrett of 
Wyoming, chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Lands whom Mr. DeVoto 


takes for such a rough ride in his last © 


outbreak. Mr. Barrett made a personal 
appeal to the appropriations committee 
to make a supplemental appropriation 
for the Grazing Service at a time when 
there was doubt as to its acceptance. 


There is one request stockmen have *y 
made, and I hope they will continue to 4; 
make it. That is to have Congress ex- “ 


amine the amount of funds being spent 


by the Forest Service in plain, unadul- *\7* 


terated propaganda. There is entirely 
too much pressure of this sort being 
exerted by Government bureaus in 


their efforts to hold on to power, and 4° 3 
to policies which are against the public 3 


i! 


interest. 


Mr. DeVoto’s word picture of Frank 
Barrett was grossly unfair. Frank Bar- 


rett is one of the gentlest and most mod- #44 


est of men, with an integrity which 
even Mr. DeVoto cannot excel. 
would no more think of harassing and 
insulting witnesses than he would com- 
mit any other dishonorable or bullying 
act. The intimation that the hearings 
under Mr. Barrett in the West were 
rigged are without any basis of fact. I 
don’t know whether Mr. DeVoto was 
invited to attend or to appear at the 
hearings, but if he wasn’t, such an ap- 


pearance would be gladly arranged. We Fag 
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could arrange also for the appearance 
of Mr. Velie* whom Mr. DeVoto refers 
to several times. Their testimony 
would go unimpaired and unhampered 
into the record. 


This somewhat indignant rejoinder 
to Mr. DeVoto’s January piece has run 
far too long. Mr. DeVoto has the ad- 
vantage of all of us. He is a profession- 
al writer with space at his command. 
Rebuttal is always tedious. But why 
doesn’t Mr. DeVoto pause in his wild 
assault upon the western stockmen to 
consider the whole subject of the 
optimum use of western range lands in 
order to furnish the people with need- 
ed meat in a period when the rest of 
the world faces starvation, and we face 
serious shortage ourselves? 


I can assure him the subject has 
many facets which cannot be resolved 
by a crusade fashioned out of memories 
of Diamond Dick, Old King Brady, the 
James brothers, or their modern coun- 
terpart, the Lone Ranger. Instead of 
setting up his own villains and shooting 





* Author of “They Kicked Us off Our Land,” 
Collier’s, July 26, 1947. 


at them, he could just “look at the rec- 
ord.” I cordially invite him to come 
out to Wyoming, and from there sally 
around and find out what is happening 
in a magnificent country of great value 
to the welfare of our nation. 

Very truly yours, 

J. B. Wilson, Secretary 





Secretariat's Gift to 
Leeds University 


The International Wool Secretariat has 
recently given £10,000 (about $50,000) to 
the Leeds University in England to provide 
equipment for new laboratories in the de- 
partment of textile industries. In addition 
to this special gift the Secretariat is financ- 
ing research work at the Wool Industries 
Research Association at Torridon and Leeds 
University at over £100,000 annually. 





CINEMA SHEEP PURCHASED 


A flock of 180 thoroughly photographed 
sheep have been purchased by Jack L 
Rucker of Shelley, Idaho. They were used 
in the motion picture, “Bob, Son of Battle,” 
which featured two very fine sheep dogs, and 
were later purchased by a Los Angeles brok- 
er and in turn bought by Mr. Rucker. The 
sheep arrived at the Rucker farm early in 
March. 
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GRAND CHAMPION 
FAT LAMB of the 
1948 National 
Western Show at 
Denver was this 
Southdown, owned 
by Virgil Schoeling, 
Garber, Okla. and 
fed on Ful-O-Pep. 


THE QUAKE 


: a HELP LAMBS OFF TO A 


Fast Stat 


FUL-O-PEP SHEEP FEED 
CONCENTRATE 






LAMBS MAKE THE MOST economical 
gains while suckling. That’s why it 
pays to feed Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep 
Feed Concentrate, a milk-making sup- 
plement that helps ewes produce 
abundant milk for suckling lambs. 
Ful-O-Pep is also an excellent sup- 
plement for creep-feeding lambs. . 
beginning at a few weeks of age... 
to keep them growing. 


FUL-O0-PEP 32% Sheep Feed Concen- 
trate contains Concentrated Spring 
Range*, a special Vitamin Boost plus 
a variety of animal and vegetable 
proteins and minerals from organic- 
sources to provide a carefully-bal- 
anced concentrate for your sheep. 


GET YOUR SUPPLY of Ful-O-Pep Feeds 
from your local Ful-O-Pep dealer 
today. * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


R OATS COMPANY, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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What’s Ahead for 


training and storage depots, and for 


quate water supplies or no hay lands, 



































mining and prospecting for mineral which make them inadequate as oper- ter 
A gric u lture wealth. This multiplicity of uses has ating range units in themselves. In the 
mereney - been given as areason for Federal own- other words, they can‘be used only in ral 
ntiinue rom page . . : : . . . ° a 
(Co page 10) ership as against private ownership. conjunction with other lands which are to 
pacity is two and a half cows or twelve However, many lands in the Midwest for the most part privately owned, and of 
and a half sheep per section. It is hard and East with multiple purpose func- frequently only one operator can make fic 
to believe that local assessors would tions are privately owned. Many will effective use of the lands. A system of che 
assess such lands at practically no val- oppose permitting the western federal- competitive allocation of leases through wa 
ue. Many stockmen prefer public own- ly owned range lands to go into private competitive bidding would keep the so 
ership and leasing from Federal agen- ownership, because they feel that much pattern of operations in an impossible If 
cies to paying excessive taxes on such of our agricultural land through pri- state of instability. ant 
lands. Until there is decided improve- vate ownership has been exploited with he 
ment in our local land assessment pro-_ the resulting dust storms of the Thir- Improving the Administration of suc 
cedures so that lands are assessed more ties, soil erosion, and need for conser- Federal Range Lands oné 
nearly in keeping with their carrying vation practices. Hence, the move to - a a; bl f pal 
capacity, many stockmen will find it put much of the federally owned west- ~ — " ry ee eee ed 
‘ ° ° e 1 -Te- 
more satisfactory to lease rather than ern range lands into private ownership “t gn aia saat cia : ore lea 
own the lands. finds serious resistance on the part of ig a Pe gnats 1 4 vse pe on 
many of our citizens. b _ a enyehie ae y ae co dar 
Multiple Use and Private Ownership : ‘ FSS See at Se See Cee ee lant ant 
Another factor against private own- lord is the Government. Moreover, cha 
The western range lands have a wide ership of much of the western public livestock operators (the tenants) are a ity 
variety of uses. In addition to provid- range lands is that much of the acreage part of the Government. In the case bot 
ing grazing for domestic livestock, they is not amenable to division into units of our midwestern and eastern farm pos 
are used for recreation(winter andsum- for single-enterpriser control. For this lands that are privately owned, the the 
mer camp sites, hunting, etc.),formuni- reason, competitive allocation of leasing landlord-tenant relationships concern S 
cipal water and power sources, for wat- rights is practically impossible. In the two or more private individuals, the pve 
er production for irrigation ‘purposes, first place, the acreage is not blocked Government acting as an umpire. Such dia 
for watershed protection to prevent out into economic operating range a relationship does not occur in the eee 
floods and silting of reservoirs, for lum- units or if such acreages do occur, there case of western range lands because pos 
ber and wood products, for military are other limitations such as inade- the Government is the landlord. ges 
bod 
Fed 
GUTHRIE = 
five 
_@ en 
orriedales ie 
catt 
Aust. Sheep Breeders’ Show, Melbourne, 1946:—In Open Ram desi 
Classes the Guthrie Stud Scored 25 Points out of Possible 26 and = 
Won Champion and Res. Champion. teri 
The Champion cost the AUSTRALASIAN RECORD PRICE OF $3,150 leas 
on property, plus free service of 40 ewes... . é wer 
His FLEECE was tested by the Gordon Institute of Technology, Gee- he's 
long, to be a true 50’s quality all over and ABSOLUTELY HAIR Y,¢ 
FREE. wou 
Officially weighed by Dalgety & Co., Ltd.—Weight, 283 Ibs... shor 
WEIGHT OF FLEECE OF 10 MONTHS GROWTH 25¥2 LBS., EQUAL 
TO OVER 40 LBS. FOR 12 MONTHS GROWTH. al 
EIGHT GUTHRIE’S STUD RAMS IN 1946 AVERAGED $1039.50. 
New South Wales Press write as follows re the Guthrie Stud, which Tan} 
was founded upon STUD Lincoln and STUD Merino sheep, has nearly be S 
70 YEARS HISTORY BEHIND IT, and HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE No. . 
1 STUD of Australia:— i and 
“THERE CAN BE NO DOUBT THAT THE GUTHRIE CORRIEDALE 
STUD IS THE GREATEST PRIZE WINNING STUD IN THE WORLD.” peal 
“The remarkable successes of the Guthrie Stud at the Melbourne me 
and Sydney Sheepbreeders’ Shows, the Melbourne, Adelaide and tieu 
Perth Royal Shows, when pitted against the best Corriedales in Aus- bo 
tralia, are Practically UNPARALLELED IN THIS OR ANY OTHER th 
eral 
IN MELBOURNE:—“‘For six out of the past seven years, the Guthrie 
Corriedales have TOPPED THE AUCTION SALES AGAINST ALL on { 
BREEDS, ALSO THE AVERAGES.” ¥ 
WOOL:—"“‘For some years the highest price for other than Merino we 
WOOL has been appraised for Corriedale Wool from a flock founded : Ings 
and maintained on PURE GUTHRIE BLOOD.” 
2-year-old Guthrie Corriedale Ram—Champion 1946 Melbourne Show, Sold for $3,150, an Australian Record. tnu 
At the auction sales of wool in the great wool selling center, Geelong, Victoria, Australia, the greasy pure Corriedale wool from the Guthrie sold up to over $1.00 per pound. conr 
GUTHRIE STUD EXPORTED RAMS 1946 TO U.S.A., SOUTH AFRICA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA! STUD RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE. istra 
T , Vi w 
APPLY E, GE RIA, AUSTRALIA | |: 
ur 
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What is wanted in good landlord- 
tenant relationships? In the first place, 


| the tenant, or user, of western public 


range lands wants security of ‘expecta- 
tions, or what might be called stability 
of tenure, go that he can operate ef- 


| ficiently over a period of years. If any 
' change in allotment is to be made, he 


wants to be informed well in advance 
so he can make his plans accordingly. 
If there are differences between him 
and the Government (the landlord), 
he wants an impartial arbitration of 
such differences. He also wants reas- 
onable payment of damages by either 
party and compensation for unexhaust- 
ed improvements to be included in the 
leasing arrangements. The landlord, 
on his part, wants protection against 
damage to his resource. Both the ten- 
ant and the landlord want a level of 
charges commensurate with productiv- 
ity and a policy which is satisfactory to 
both, regarding who among _ several 
possible beneficiaries’shall be granted 
the privileges to use the lands. 

Some students recommend the crea- 
tion of a new kind of public body for 
administering the western public range 
lands as a solution to this very compli- 
cated and difficult problem. They sug- 
gest that on this new administering 
body the user and the administering 
Federal agency be represented. For 
example, an administrative board of 
five members might be set up for a giv- 
en area, comprising one sheepman 
elected by sheepmen in the area, one 
cattleman elected by the cattlemen, two 
designated by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and one selected by a vote of at 
least three of the four. If such a board 
were to meet regularly, at least quarter- 
ly, and render prompt decisions which 
would be binding on both parties, it 
should be a means of more effective 
and fair administration of our western 
range lands. There should probably 
beState boards set up on the same basis 
and a national béard set up so that ap- 
peals could come up through from par- 
ticular grazing districts or areas. Unless 
both user and the administering Fed- 
eral agency are represented effectively 
mn the administrative body or board, 
we are likely to find misunderstand- 
ings, confusion, and dissatisfaction con- 
tinually. There would be problems 
tonnected with making such an admin- 
Strative body work effectively, but at 
last this direction gives promise of 
ore satisfactory use and handling of 
uw western public range lands. 
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MADE IN NOCONA, TEXAS, BY 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 


ENID JUSTIN, President 


SOLD NATIONALLY 
BY PROMINENT 








National Western 
Stock Show 


T seems to be a case of fewer and bet- 
ter sheep—at least that is indicated 
by the quality of the sheep shown at 
the National Western Stock Show in 
Denver this year (January 16th to 
24th). 


The 225 fine animals entered gave 
the judges a difficult task. Tom Drum- 
mond, shepherd of the Mt. Haggin Land 
& Livestock Company, Anaconda, 
Montana, passed on the Hampshire and 
Suffolk entries, while Prof. Alma C. 
Esplin of Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege did the job for the white-faced 
breeds. 


The Hampshire division drew the 
greatest number of entries. J. G. Heit, 
Belmar Farms, Denver, Colorado, won 
the ram championship and reserve 
championship on ewe. The champion 
ewe was shown by Ward R. Smith, Ft. 
Collins, Colorado, and the reserve 
champion ram by Poole’s Nursery Farm, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


The only exhibitors in the Suffolk 





division were F. H. Davidson & Sons 
of Saratoga, Wyoming and C. R. Sand- 
erson & Son of Monte Vista, Colorado. 
The Sandersons were given the cham- 
pion award on ram and both champion 
and reserve awards on ewes. The re- 
serve champion ram was shown by the 
Davidsons. 


Thomas Pfister, Node, Wyoming, 
and the New Mexico A. & M. College, 
were the chief competitors in the Ram- 
bouillet section. Champion ram and re- 
serve champion ewe were shown by the 
College, while Pfister exhibited the 
champion ewe, and the reserve cham- 
pion ram. 


In the Corriedale section, Dick T. 
Brown of Olathe, Colorado and Glenn 
C. Davis of Center, Colorado, were the 
principal contenders. Davis took cham- 
pionships on ram and ewe and Brown 
the reserves. 


U.S. Archibald of Gillette, Wyoming, 
exhibited the champion Columbia ram 
and the reserve champion ewe of that 
breed. The reserve champion ram and 
the champion ewe placings were won by 
Robert J. Shown of Monte Vista, Colo- 
rado. ° 
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A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


ATTENTION 
BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
FOR SALE TRAPPERS 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goatsl 


Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


IDAHO FALLS ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 





We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 


DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 

















B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


PHONE 81 








INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 


240-242 EAST 20d. $0. SALT LAME CITY2, UTAH 








FOR SALE 


1200—2-year-old Rambouillet Ewes. Bred tw 
Pure Bred Romney Bucks. April Ist Lambing. 
Marcb Ist Delivery. $30.00 per head. 


OTTO J. WOLFF 
912 St. Patrick St., Rapid City, So. Dakota 


15th and Front Streets 


























PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP PROTECTION 


EFFICIENT—SAFE—SURE 
Elastration — a new, \ 
bloodless, rapid method ¥ 

of castrating and dock- 

ing lambs— Nocutting, 
no crushing. Simple to 
use, Write today for full information. Oi 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
Franxun OVINE MIXED BACTERIN 


Contains immunizing dose of Hem.-Sep. killed culeures 
plus those of other infections in sheep. 


Vaccinate Against Soremouth pas 
wih FRANKLIN + yy 
OVINE ECTHYMA wacom 
Franklin Blood Stoppe: 


A handy powder that clots pee blood. 
Franklin Pink Eye Powder 
Franklin Drench Powder 
Franklin Phenothiazine 
Tetra Capsules Fluke Killers 






8 a\' 
FranklinCastrator 4 2\\\ | 
Genuine Imported Burdizzo ~ 2 Wh J 


Screw Worm ALL-IN-ONE CASTRATOR =] 
Smear 62 Colorful 











80-page | y 
O.M. FRANKLIN Serum Co, Stis| 2224 
Denver Kansas City Wichita Port Worth Amarillo Marfa El Paso REE 

Alliance Los Angeles Salt Lake City Portland Billings 





Franklin Drua Store Dealers 
Wherever There 5 Livestock There's Need for Franklin s 
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The carloads of fat sheep were judged 
by J. P. Parle of Denver. The champioy 
carload of fat lambs (deck of 110 head) 
was shown by Roy Johnson of Greeley | 
Colorado, and the reserve champion 
(deck of 110 head) by the Spring Creek | 
Farms of Ft. Collins, Colorado. The la. 
ter carload were Hampshires. Eugene 
Doversberger of Brighton, Colorado | 
exhibited both the champion and the re. | 
serve champion truckloads of fat lamb, | 
(25 head). Both lots were Southdowns, 
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Meat and the Future 


(Continued from page 16) 


meat in almost no time, come out and 
see how it works. I am glad to see ow 
industry take such interest in research, 
because it is my conviction that re. 
search is one of the most vital necessi- 
ties in business today, if that busines 
wants to keep abreast of progress. 


Public Relations 


The second most important thing in 
my opinion, and this is another 
problem confronting the industry, 
is the question of public relations. We 
have to have good public relations 
if we are going to progress. We have 
been greatly disturbed over the ques- 
tioning attitudes which some of our s0- 
called liberal writers have displayed in 
magazines of national distribution 
which have appeared recently. They 
don’t seem to understand the simple 
facts of the meat and livestock indus- 
try. They have made charges which 
don’t stand up and which should be 
answered. There is a woeful lack of 
understanding of the economic neces 
sity of the livestock industry. 


We have an ad here which is very 
brief. I will read it to you. This is a 
ad, incidentally, which is going to ap 
pear in a few days in the Journal of 
American Medical Association and 
Hygeia, reaching professional men. | 
think it is a type of advertising you will 
see more and more of in subsequent 
months. The heading is “No Other 
Crop Could Grow Here.” 


“Vast areas of the country would 
have to be considered wasteland, so far 
as human nutrition is concerned, were 
it not for the ability of livestock to feed 
on the grasses and roughage growing it 
the many areas which do not lend then 
selves to cultivation. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINI- 


MUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Woolgrowers Association Company, 


509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 
BROWN, R. E. 
Baxter Hotel, Bozeman, Mont. 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
DORNEY. C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HOOTEN, JOE D. 
Bordulac, North Dakota 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. 
Helena, Montana 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
LAMPMAN, JOHN D. 
Shell, Wyoming 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 

SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 

WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
' Milan, Missouri 
MONTADALES 
MONTADALE SHEEP BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
61 Angelica St., St. Louis, Missouri 


kwKeKaKeKKK KK KK KK KK 
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PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rt. No. 2 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 


LANDERS, ROGER Q. 

Menard, Texas 
J.K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
WILLIAMS & PAULY 

Deer Lodge, Montana 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 

Paisley, Oregon 


ROMNEYS 


OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROTHERS 
Roberts, Idaho (Star Route) 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


Marketing Wool in the West 


(Continued from page 18) 


cessing of wool that will depend on the 
East for years to come. 

Now no one can honestly say that 
wool grown in California cannot be 
more expeditiously handled for the 
grower and turned into cash if con- 
signed to a handler in San Francisco, 
than if shipped to Boston. 

No one can question that a grower 
in Sanpete County in Utah or Bannock 
County, Idaho, can participate more 
fully if his wool is being handled in Salt 
Lake City than if he has consigned it 
to Philadelphia. 

Can anyone argue that a wool han- 
dler located in Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico; Casper, Wyoming; Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota; Miles City, Montana: 
Portland, Oregon; or in any other point 
in the producing area, living among, 
and associating with, wool growers, 
doesn’t have a keener appreciation of 
the wool growers’ problems than a han- 
dler of equal personal capabilities, re- 
siding and doing business thousands of 
miles away, entirely out of the environ- 
ment in which the western handler is 
daily steeped? 

Another thing, and I believe this is a 
truthful statement, a western wool 
handler has no divided allegiance. The 
welfare of our business depends solely 
upon domestic wool. We handle no 
foreign wool whatsoever. Some eastern 
handlers do. We, here in the West, are 
“Simon Pure” because circumstances 
force us to be that way. However, our 
enforced virtue in this respect certainly 
better equips us to be your ally than 
someone whose business depends only 
to a minor extent upon the products you 
provide and to a major extent upon the 
products that come from your competi- 
tors in Australia, South America and 
South Africa, who enjoy many advan- 
tages in the production of wool that you 
can’t claim. 

Western wool handlers, individually, 
in years gone by have frequently taken 
the side of western wool growers in 
their efforts to secure certain benefits 
or to combat certain threats to their in- 
dustry. After the organization of the 
Western Wool Handlers Association at 
San Francisco just one year ago, west- 
ern wool handlers as an_ association 
unitedly aligned themselves with grow- 
ers in their fight to secure favorable 
wool legislation. There was no divided 
opinion expressed or divided effort ex- 
pended by that association in the fight 
to secure the re-instatement of the Gov- 
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ernment wool-purchase program. West- 
ern handlers went all the way with the 
growers on that trip; some eastern han- 
dlers never got on the wagon. Some 
got on when the journey was nearly 
over and some vigorously promulgated 
a counter-attack. These are only facts, 
not criticisms. 


The fight is not over. With the re- 
duction of the tariff on wool and the 
need for fair consideration of this com- 
modity with other agricultural products 
in the overall agricultural legislation 
which is anticipated, is it any time for 
growers to discard their best friends? 
If, in the handling of their wool, grow- 
ers are able to bestow a favor, shouldn’t 
this consideration be accorded those 
who have already proved their allegi- 
ance to the common cause? 

At this point, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to announce to you, that at a meet- 
ing of the Western Wool Handlers As- 
sociation, Tuesday (January 27), it was 
unanimously agreed that our handlers 
will fully cooperate in the collection of 
dues for the National and State Wool 
Growers Associations and the Ameri- 
can Wool Council. 

Now, with respect to the Govern- 
ment wool-purchase program. I am 
not here to say what it has or has not 
done for western wool growers. I have 
some views on the subject, so have you 
and so even, have those who have been 
entrusted with the administration of 
this agency of the Government. I hope 
and still believe that the best remedy 
for the wool growers’ problems lies 
more within than without the indus- 
try. I still think that while the wool 
business may not be able to accomplish 
everything needed by a strong, pro- 
longed pull on its own boot straps, 
we can greatly improve the welfare of 
this industry by just such a process. 
The Government wool-purchase pro- 
gram was initiated as a growers’ pro- 
gram and for their benefit. The West- 
ern Wool Handlers Association helped 
every way they could to have that pro- 
gram re-instated after it expired last 
April 15. As agents of both the grow- 
ers and the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration in the handling of this wool, 
we want to cooperate fully in every 
practical and advantageous phase. 

There are faults, however, which we 
think should and can be rectified. In 
the first place, we believe that both the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
handlers should abide by the regula- 
tions described in the Wool Handler’s 
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Agreement. We think there should be 
fewer administrative directives as the 
season advances apart from, and some- 
times contrary, to the stipulations of 
the agreement. Certainly, after five 
years’ experience those in Washington 
who have this matter in charge should 
be able to write an agreement that 
would cover all that is necessary to be 
done for one season. Then, if changes 
should be made, make them in the be- 
ginning of the next season. 

We believe that the regulations of the 
program and the manner in which they 
are administered are entirely too arbi- 
trary in many respects. There are 
thousands and thousands of wool grow- 
ers producing wool under various con- 
ditions whose product varies widely. 
There needs be some latitude in the reg- 
ulations of this program to make it best 
serve the interests of more growers. It 
ean’t work perfectly in all cases. With 
this we agree, but we do believe that 
it should be made to better serve the 
peculiarities of more of the growers’ 
business if it is to fulfill its purpose as 
a measure of grower assurance, sup- 
port, or whatever you want to call it. 

As I said in the beginning, we should 
have no quarrel with anyone who par- 
ticipates in any of the many phases of 
the wool business, no matter where 
they are located or what they do. I 
think the time has come when wool 
growers must realize that their busi- 
ness of producing wool doesn’t end 
when their product has been shorn and 
delivered to the railroad at the nearest 
siding. The growers’ interests reach 
far beyond that. Those who market his 
wool—those who scour and comb it— 
those who spin and weave it—those 
who cut the cloth and manufacture the 





COLUMBIA RAMS 


The Best Bloodlines 


BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1948 
RAM LAMBS 


Our supply will be short of de- 
mand. Suggest your order be 
made early to save disappoint- 
ment. 
Cc. W. DORNEY 
Monte Vista, Colorado 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 








HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
jon Columbia Ram Hea Our Registered 
lock of Over 1,000 

Write for free leaflet and price list 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM, Bordulac, No. Dakota 











IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 














long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Operated by SETH N. PA 
Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 








STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


FEED AND REST 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


CAPACITY: 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
Miles West of Kansas rye 
TTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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clothing and distribute and sell it to 
the ultimate wearer of the cloth are 
all his agents, and his job doesn’t end 
short of that point. In fact, after the 
cloth has been worn and discarded to 
the junk dealer it often comes back as 
reclaimed wool to compete in the mar- 
ket and affect the price which the grow- 
er receives for the virgin product. 
Today, there is a great deal of antag- 
onism and misunderstanding existing 





—the champion breed 





in the wool industry. Growers criticize 
manufacturers, because they feel that 
they don’t have the proper apprecia- 
tion of their many problems or take a 
proper interest in the things they want 
to accomplish. Some manufacturers 
are quite outspoken in their criticism 
of the manner in which growers handle 
their wool. 

It is our conclusion that the time has 
come to conciliate rather than to antag- 
onize and segregate the interests in the 
overall wool business of the United 
States. I think the growers can best 
serve their own selfish purposes by ex- 
tending the olive branch to all other 
factions in the industry. May I pro- 
pose, and I don’t want to seem pre- 
sumptuous, that we go so far as to at- 
tempt to organize an American Wool 
Industry Committee wherein the com- 
mon problems of the wool industry can 
receive united and intelligent consider- 
ation. This is not a new idea. Sucha 
committee could well be organized on 
a basis similar to the National Beef or 
Lamb Industry Committees. The fur- 
ther we can go in this direction and the 
more united and stronger we can make 
our American wool industry as a whole, 
the better will fare those who tend the 
sheep and shear from their backs that 
indispensable fiber called “wool.” 





The California Drought 
LIVESTOCK men in the drought areas 


of California are appealing for help 
in locating feed for their livestock. 





people can reach you. 


we will do even better. 














As more telephones are installed, the value of your tele- 
phone increases, for you can reach more people and more 


Last year, in the seven states served by this Company, 
more than 93,000 telephones were added; and this year 


Nowhere in the world do people get so much for their 
telephone dollar as in this country. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


BIGGER 

VALUE 

EVERY 
DAY 
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The February 24 issue of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Grower carries this state. 
ment: 

The sheepmen and cattlemen of the 
San Joaquin Valley and other sections 
of central and southern California, are 
facing the worst drought conditions not 
only of their own generation but in the 
entire recorded history of the State, 
They rapidly are running out of feed 
and have no place to go with their ewes 
with lambs at side or their cattle. 

Please report any available ranges 
in other sections of California or the 
other 16 western States. Also, please 
report alfalfa hay or other feed avail- 
able. 

Please write, wire or telephone to 
Emergency Drought Relief Department 
California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission St., San Francisco 
Telephone SUtter 1-0580. 

Undoubtedly a good many of the 
sheepmen have responded to previous 
appeals for help from the California As- 
sociation, but if you have not done so 
and can assist in helping out at this 
time, we know you will contact the 
Emergency Drought Relief Department 
of the California Association. 

The situation is considered the most 
serious in California’s history, partic- 
ularly in the central and southern parts 
of the State. Governor Warren de- 
clared by proclamation on February 20 
that a drought emergency existed in 
these areas and extensive work was 
commenced to secure lower freight 
rates for moving livestock and feed. 

The seriousness of the drought is in- 
dicated by the fact that at the same 
time the Governor issued his proclama- 
tion the State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion started machinery moving to con- 
serve water supplies by cutting down 
the use of electric power. On February 
24 a “dimout” was ordered. A volun- 
tary reduction of 10 percent in the use 
of electricity in homes was also asked, 
while a 50 percent reduction in electric 
advertising signs and night outdoor 
sports was ordered along with a 10 per- 
cent curtailment in commercial use of 
electric power and a similar reduction 
in agricultural irrigation pumps. 

The counties named in the Gover- 
nor’s proclamation are: Santa Cruz, 
Santa Clara, Alameda, Solano, San Joa- 
quin, Calaveras, Tuolumne, Monterey, 
Fresno, Inyo, Tulare, Kings, San Luis 
Obispo, Mona, Mariposa, Madera, Mer- 
ced, Stanislaus, San Benito, Santa 
Barbara, Ventura, Kern, San Bernat- 
dino, Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, 
San Diego and Imperial. 
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February made her debut in a flur- 
ry of snow, wind and ice. Blizzard con- 
ditions existed in New Mexico and 
West Texas. Eastern slopes of the 
Rockies received their lowest tempera- 
tures of the season. Damaging frosts 
were reported from the Imperial Valley 
of California to the southern valley of 
Arizona and southern Texas. 


The cold weather continued unabat- 
ed the second week. Heavy feeding of 
livestock became necessary in pract- 
ically all sections of the country due 
to snow cover and persistent cold 
weather. There were some local short- 
ages of feed and an increase in mar- 
keting. Moisture had improved pro- 
spects for spring range, although a de- 
ficiency was still noted in parts of the 
Southwest, particularly in southern 
California and Nevada. 

Severe cold weather persisted the 
third week and some losses of new born 
lambs occurred on the Edwards Pla- 
teau in Texas. Snow and ice necessi- 
tated heavy feeding and further shrink- 
age of livestock was reported. 

The last week brought a trend to- 
ward warmer weather which opened 
ranges for livestock feeding temporar- 
ily in some western sections. Livestock 
continued in fair to good condition, 
with supplemental feeding still neces- 
sary. Pastures and ranges in Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas showed good 
new growth. Moisture was needed for 
ranges in southwestern Texas and 
especially southern California, where 
severe drought conditions continue. 


ARIZONA 
Glendale, Maricopa County 


All of my 1947 wool was handled 
through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. It was graded half-blood and 
fine with a 62 percent shrink and 
brought 40 cents per pound, a two-cent 
decrease from the 1946 price. The 
fleece was $4.90 as against $5.04 in 1946. 
Our 1948 wool has been sold—60,000 
pounds at 44% cents, 46% cents and 49 
cents per pound. 

The range is very dry (February 
26); we need a lot of rain. 

We are running 10 percent fewer 
ewes but 20 percent more feeder lambs. 


March, 1948 


Flocks on the range are poor. Fat ewes 
are on pasture fields. Ten percent of 
the ewes are being fed hay or grain, 
while none were a year ago. 

We are able to buy concentrates at 
an increased price of 20 percent over 
last year. Stacked alfalfa is $30 per 
ton. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are going at 
$20 and crossbred (whitefaced) year- 
ling ewes, $18. Spring lambs have been 
contracted at 24 cents to 25 cents and 
some delivered weighed 87 pounds at 
four months. 

Operational costs in 1947 were 30 per- 
cent higher than in 1945 and 20 percent 
higher than in 1946. 

M. P. Espil 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Altos, Santa Clara County 


Range conditions are poor (February 
26). There has been no rain to speak 
of this year. Stacked alfalfa is $25 per 
ton. 


John P. McNeill 


COLORADO 


Hamilton, Moffat County 


Range conditions are excellent at the 
present time (February 24); we have 
lots of moisture. 

An increase of 5 percent in the num- 
ber of ewes run is noted. Flocks are in 
good condition considering a hard 
winter. About 10 percent of the ewes 
are being fed hay or grain, which is 
about the same number as a year ago. 
Concentrates are available at $120 per 
ton and alfalfa hay in the stack at $15 
to $18. There have been no serious 
winter losses that I know of. 








In this section opportunity is pro- 
vided for our sheepmen readers to 
write about local conditions and prices 
and express their opinions about any- 
thing pertaining to the industry or 
about life in general. In offering this 
place for free expression of thought, 
the National Wool Grower assumes no 
responsibility for any statement made. 


Around the Range Country 


There has been a definite decrease in 
loss from predators. Our loss runs per- 
haps two percent. There has been some 
loss on the winter range in the lower 
country. I personally have not lost a 
lamb in three years. Hope the good 
work keeps up. 

Last year’s operating costs were 50 
percent higher than those in 1945 and 
30 percent higher than in 1946. The 
herder situation is improving. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are $24 to 
$25; crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes are $21.50 to $24. 

All of my 1947 wool was handled 
through the C.C.C. The shrink was 
determined as 55 percent. Eighty per- 
cent of the clip was half-blood; 15 per- 
cent, fine, and 5 percent, three-eighths 
blood. The price of 49.49 cents per 
pound amounted to 744 cents more than 
the 1946 price. The $4.30 per fleece 
was $1.40 greater than in 1946. 

About 20 percent of the 1948 wool has 
been contracted in this section. The 
basis of the contracting is $1 per head 
now and 32 cents per pound at shear- 
ing, minus the $1 advance, with no in- 
terest. 

I think “Around the Range Country” 
is the best part of the Wool Grower, 
although it is all okeh. I do think 
plenty of pictures of winners at shows 
from. more than one angle should be 
published. This would help the little 
grower who has not the cash or time to 
see the shows. 


Ed Clark 
Paonia, Delta County 


My entire 1947 wool clip was sold 
through the C.C.C. Part of the clip 
had a 57 percent shrink and part, 61 
percent. It was graded half blood, 
three-eighths and medium-fine, and 
averaged 40. cents per pound, 7 cents 
per pound less than in 1946. Although 
I asked for a re-appraisal in 1946, I did 
not in 1947. With the core test we 
seem to receive less money and a heav- 
ier shrinkage. Not very much of the 
1948 wool has been contracted. 

Range conditions are fair (February 
24). Flocks are in good condition. We 
are just starting to feed all of the ewes 
corn; we started feeding about the same 
time a year ago also. Stacked alfalfa 
is $20 per ton. 
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The number of ewes run this year is 
about the same as a year ago. Fine- 
wool and crossbred yearling ewes are 
quoted at $25. 

We have suffered no losses from pred- 
ators so far. My losses begin in March 
and April. 

Costs of operation were 45 percent 
higher in 1947 compared with 1945 and 
30 percent higher than in 1946. 





HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 


COhndleer 


MEN'S SHIRTS 
WOMEN'S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 








“Always Virgin Wool” 
At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and _ friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 
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At present we have sufficient herd- 
ers. 


Steve & Pete Cholas 


Meeker, Rio Blanco County 


No 1948 wools have been contracted 
here as yet, but 45 cents has been of- 
fered. Returns have not been received 
on 1947 wool to date (February 25). 


There has been an unusual amount 
of snow and cold weather this winter. 
The old feed is good where the snow is 
gone. Sheep flocks are fair to good. 
Most people are running about the 
same number of ewes as a year ago. 
Most of the ewes are being fed concen- 
trates; very little feeding was done a 
year ago. Concentrates are $95 to 
$115 per ton, while stacked alfalfa is 
$15. 


Fine-wool yearling ewes and cross- 
bred (whitefaced) yearling ewes are 
$25. Loss from predators amounts to 
one half of one percent, about the same 
as in 1946. 


Costs for 1947 were 30 percent great- 
er than in 1945 and 10 percent greater 
than in 1946. 


I would like to see support price pro- 
grams carried on for agricultural prod- 
ucts in general, but I think a quota and 
embargo plan on foreign wools is need- 
ed in addition to the low support price 
we have. I doubt very much, how- 
ever, that tariff increases can be ob- 
tained under present world conditions 
and with the present foreign policy in 
effect in our State Department. 


My particular gripe is about the For- 
est Service, where I think stockmen— 
both sheep and cattle—are really tak- 
ing a beating, and most of it is not justi- 
fied. Stockmen are picked off one ata 
time so there isn’t much chance for con- 
centrated action. Where the end will 
be if present cuts for any reason, or no 
reason, continue is not difficult to fore- 
see. How the economy of many of our 
mountainous regions adjacent to the 
forests can be maintained without mak- 
ing proper use of the forage growing in 
abundance is also hard to figure out. 
In many places, failure to harvest the 
forage with livestock creates a danger- 
ous fire hazard when thousands of tour- 
ists are on the loose and lightening may 
strike anywhere. It seems to me that 
we need an appeal court of unbiased, 
well-informed personnel to which we 
can go in time of need so that Forest 
Service personnel will not sit in judg- 


ment from start to finish. 
Carl Seely 


Sanford, Conejos County 


The range is covered with snow an( 
feeding is required (February 25). All 
ewes are being fed hay or grain and we 
note an increase in feeding over a yea 
ago. Concentrates are not available 
and stacked alfalfa is $20 per ton. There 
are fewer ewes bred this year. 

Loss from predators was not as great 
in 1947 as in 1946. It amounted to les 
than 1 percent. 

There was a 30 percent increase in 
production costs in 1947 over 1945 and 
a 25 percent increase over 1946. 

We have sufficient herders only a 
times. 

About one-third of my 1947 wool was 
handled through the C.C.C. There 
have been no returns on it as yet. None 
of the 1948 wool has been contracted so 
far. 

F. T. Christensen 


Montrose, Montrose County 


Range conditions are fair (February 
28) and sheep flocks are in good condi- 
tion. We have approximately the same 
number of breeding ewes this year as 
last. Corn is available at $5.65 a hun- 
dred and cake at $5.50 per hundred. 
Alfalfa hay in the stack is $20. 


Fine-wool yearling and crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes are priced 
at $25 per head in the wool. 

Our need for herders is taken care 
of at the moment, but those available 
are not very good. 

My 1947 clip was handled through 
the C.C.C. at 33.80 cents per pound as 
compared with 44 cents per pound in 
1947. I was pleased with the 1946 price 
but not with the 1947. 

Jean Chuchuru 


IDAHO 
Naf, Cassia County 


Sheep flocks are in good condition, 
better than they have been for years 
(February 24). Range conditions are 
fair; we are a little low on water at the 
present time. 

I have about 8 percent fewer ewes 
this year. Ten percent of the ewes are 
fed, but we note the amount of feed 
consumed is less than a year a0. 
Alfaita hay in the stack is $16 to 5l/ 
and concentrates are $5.50 per hun 
dred. 


The National Wool Grower 
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My loss from predators amounts to 5 
percent, a decrease from a year ago. 
Costs of production were 25 percent 
more in 1947 than in 1945 and 15 per- 
cent more than in 1946. 

About 33 percent of my 1947 wool 
was sold outright. The shrink was 57.5 
percent and the grade was half-blood. 
It brought 4842 cents per pound. Sixty- 
six percent of the clip was handled 
through the C.C.C. The shrink on this 
wool was about 57 percent and it 
brought 42.29 cents per pound, 3 cents 
less than in 1946. The $4.20 per fleece 
was about the same as the previous 
year. 

I don’t know if any 1948 wool has 
been contracted so far. Some has been 
consigned to the Government. 

I know of no serious winter losses, 
and the number of herders we have will 
suffice for the present. 

Roland Rose 


MONTANA 


Stanford, Judith Basin County 


The range has been covered with 
snow since January 17th. Most of the 
sheep through the central part of the 
State are in good shape (February 
21). With snow covering the range and 
continuing coid weather, a decided hole 
has been inade in feed supplies for live- 
stock throughout the Rocky Mountain 
area. Cake has been fed in this area. 
We have had no difficulty getting con- 
centrates; cottonseed cake sells for 
$110 per ton. Alfalfa is $30 per ton. 

Fewer ewes were bred this year be- 
cause of labor and expense. 

Recently 2600 geod quality cross- 
bred 5-year-old ewes bred in late March 
were sold at $20 per head. A few 
lambs have been contracted at 20 cents 
for fall delivery in this area. 

Our loss from predators has de- 
creased from a year ago, amounting to 
one percent this year. 

The core test and the appraiser’s esti- 
mate of shrinkage on my 1947 clip were 
practically the same. 

Gerald Hughes 


Darby, Ravalli County 


Range conditions are good. Snow 
and ice are just disappearing (Febru- 
ary 20). There was a considerable de- 
cline in the number of ewes run this 
year. Flocks are in good condition; 
about 90 percent of the ewes are being 
fed, or about the same number as last 


March, 1948 


year . However, I think this has been 
a tighter winter. Stacked alfalfa is $17 
per ton. 


There were more coyotes in 1947 than 
in 1946. 


Production costs were 35 percent 
higher in 1947 than in 1945 and 25 per- 
cent higher than in 1946. We lack suf- 
ficient herders. 


Returns on the 1947 clip are not avail- 
able as yet, and no 1948 wools have 
been contracted. 


We like the National Wool Grower 
and particularly enjoy “Around the 
Range Country.” 


Since we cannot get experienced 
herders we have no sheep at the pres- 
ent time. 

Booth Smith 


NEVADA 


Elko, Elko County 


Flocks are in very good condition 
(February 24). Range conditions are 
fair. Ewes run this year showed a 12 
percent decrease in numbers. None of 
the ewes are being fed at this time. 


Concentrates run about $100 a ton. 
Stacked alfalfa at Fallon is $22. 


There have been no serious winter 
losses to my knowledge. The going price 
on fine-wool yearling ewes is about $20 
per head. Loss from predators is about 
the same as a year ago—3 percent. 


Including supplies, operational costs 
are 30 percent greater than in 1945. 


Most of my 1947 clip was handled 
through the C.C.C., bringing about 43 
cents per pound. The shrink was de- 
termined at 59.90 percent. This price 
and the price per fleece, $3.92, were 
about the same as in 1946. The shrink- 
age on my wool was a little heavier in 
1946. 


About 50 percent of the 1948 clip has 
been contracted to date at from 43 to 
46 cents. 

Pete Elia 


NEW MEXICO 
Hope, Eddy County 


The grass has been short on the win- 
ter range due to lack of rain in the sum- 
mer and fall (February 20). Flocks 
were fair up to the first of the year but 
have lost flesh lately because of the se- 


vere storms. The snow-and rain have 
provided good moisture for spring 
grass. It has been necessary to feed 


only the yearling ewes so far. 


ATTENTIO 








Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 

















SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 


SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Moscow, Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 








HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


stand out as sires par excellence when you 
figure the returns of your lamb crop. 
booklet will tell you what sheep authorities 
say about it. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72-N Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Baled hay is $25 to $50 and concen- a i 
~ THE ORIGINAL trates are scarce at $100 to $110 per E abo 
Seif Derging. sat) Clinching ton. There were fewer ewes bred this LASTRATOR in 1 
EAR TAGS year because of bad range conditions. we? 1941 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. Fine-wool yearling and crossbred The New, Scientific Instrument ficie 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah (whitefaced) yearling ewes are $18 to For Bloodless Castration and NV 
Send For Free Sam $20 Docking rigt 
. ; of Lambs Weare Oe = 
Operating costs in 1947 were 30 per- aad Gute FREE BOOKLET pou 
cent higher than in 1945 and 50 per- - - trac 
GET COYOTES WITH cent higher than in 1946. 
COYOTE GETTER All of my 1947 wool clip was handled EFFICIENT 
Prices $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—discounts on through the C.C.C. at 42% cents per SAFE SOL 
rooted bait, $1.00 a bottle. Free literature. | pound. A small amount of 1948 wool SURE 
HUMANE COYOTE GETTER, Inc. has been contracted at 40 to 42 cents Bell 
1304 Berkeley Avenue, Pueblo, Colorado in this section 
J. P. Casabonne POSTPAID F 
Including handy but 
z Elastrator Apron f 
she 
25 rings.......... $ .50 floc 
100 rings.......... 1.80 ae 
250 rings.......... 4.00 Ing 
500 rings.......... 7.00 of t 
Over 1,500 rings at $11.00 per M A 
1,000 to 1,500 rings at $12.00 per M cont 
TESTED ON THOUSANDS OF SHEEP _ 
“Elastration" is the new, better way of cas- abo 
tration that stops circulation, causes bag to C 
atrophy and fall off. No cutting, no crushing. 
Simple to use. Eliminates danger to operat- ewe 
or, lessens possibility of infection to animal. : 
Equally effective for tail docking. tior 
wel 
Exclusive U. S. A. Distributors or | 
Ask your dealer or order direct : 
A Biz Lamb: 16 pounds 1044 ounces at birth. CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSN. N 
See Mr. Read’s story below. Mission Street; San Francisco 5, Calif. yw 
trac 
OREGON 
Klamath Falls, Klamath County UT 
The April, 1947, issue of the National Du 
Wool Grower carried a picture of our 
big lamb weighing 16 pounds at birth. l 
Here is another picture of a lamb just mic 
born, taken a short while after he could of s 
- » « . And get a double saving: re eo gt ng gg gg Ho =" 
(1) MINTRA stays on a full year; bay Prag cio 
(2) users say a gallon of MINTRA dropped. This is a Hampshire lam zer' 
will brand 30% more sheep. from one of our ewes, sired by a Mat- the 
MINTRA makes a brand that is thews Brothers ram which we pur- J 
clearly readable after a year's ex- chased at the 1946 National Ram Sale. sno 
posure to summer sun and winter We hope to have a bigger lamb next 15- 
storms. Ready to use in five stand- year! wa: 
ard colors. : 
Charlie Read Lighten your herding problems ve 
e ll- : ate 
LaGrande, Union County with a well-trained to. 
BORDER COLLIE not 
Forage on the winter range is excel- am 
lent and flocks are very good (February ade 
7). This is good feeding weather. Some SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY tre 
supplemental feeding has been done in er 
: tee the county. Stacked alfalfa is $18 to HANSEN, WYNN S., me 
BENJAMIN MOORE & C0 $20 and concentrates, in my opinion, are Collinston, Utah ‘ 
DENVER, COLORADS : much too high at $120 to $175 per ton. LOCKWOOD, JOHN, int 
Manaiaiiias ss Fine-wool yearling ewes are priced Poolesville, Maryland an 
PAINTS - VARNISHES . MURESCO at $20 to $25, while crossbred (white- (Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). of | 
faced) yearling ewes are $15 to $20. sto 
The loss from predators was not as 
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great in 1947 as in 1946, averaging 
about two percent. Operational costs 
in 1947 were up from 3 to.5 percent over 
1946. At the moment, we have suf- 
ficient herders. 

Most of my 1947 wool was sold out- 
right at an average of 40 cents per 
pound. No 1948 wools have been con- 
tracted here sofar. ‘° 

R. W. Schaad 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Belle Fourche, Butte County 


Forage on the winter range is good 
but there is a shortage of snow for good 
sheep grazing (February 24). Sheep 
flocks are in good condition consider- 
ing the dry season during the latter part 
of the summer and early fall. 

Alfalfa hay is $15 to $20 stacked, and 
concentrates are $90 to $109 per ton. Be- 
cause of labor and high operating costs 
about 20 percent fewer ewes were bred. 

Crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes are $18 to $20. The herder situa- 
tion is just fair. Costs of production 
were higher in 1947 than in either 1945 
or 1946. 


My 1947 clip sold at 52 cents per 
pound, and no ’48 wools have been con- 
tracted in this area to date. 

T. J. Broadhurst 


UTAH 
Duchesne and Uintah Counties 


Unusually cold weather began in 
mid-November 1947 with 8 to 10 inches 
of snow. Storms by mid-December had 
added to the November accumulation. 
The thermometer was reading below 
zerorat night and did not get far above 
the freezing point during the day. 

January, 1948, added more light 
snowfalls and below zero weather up to 
15-30 degrees and the snow covering 
was 10 to 20 inches deep. With the con- 
tinued cold the snow remains, granu- 
lates and sheep will wade through it 
to a limited extent to obtain feed but 
not sufficiently to get the required 
amount to sustain their daily waste and 
additional energy to counteract the ex- 
treme cold at any time when the weath- 
er isnear or below zero. Several sheep- 
men began feeding supplementary feed. 

These extreme conditions continued 
into February. On about February 5th 
and 6th, an additional 10 to 12 inches 
of snow fell and it began crusting. This 
storm snow-bound all sheep in the 


March, 1948 


Uintah Basin. A heavy wind along 
about February 9th or 10th, drifted all 
roads and blocked traffic or travel until 
it required caterpillars and road main- 
tainers from the County and State to 
break snow roads everywhere on the 
deserts into hay stocks to take care of 
this emergency, which delayed getting 
hay and other feeds for several days. 

Hay costs $24.50 baled at farms, with 
$5 or more tax to truck it to distressed 
sheep. Hay at $30 a ton, 3 pounds toa 
sheep with extra help costs 5 cents per 
head. For a band of 2000 head the feed 
will amount to over $100 per day. A 
number of these sheep were fed hay 
since February 1st and will need sup- 
plemental feed until March Ist or long- 
er. At $100 per day for 30 days the 
cost totals $3,000 per month. This will 
consume all the money from the 1948 
wool crop as it will be underweight. The 
lamb crop is conceded by most sheep- 
men to be short due to unfavorable 
weather conditions at breeding time in 
December and January for lambing in 
May and June and the reduced vigor 
to care for the lambs this spring. 

It is these conditions, such as high 
feed costs, labor and all other operating 
expenses since the end of World War 





II which require that 1948 prices of 
wool and lambs be at least 10 percent 
above 1947 prices. 

Also there must be an opportunity to 
recover some of the losses which were 
imposed by the O.P.A. low ceiling 
prices and the subsidies that were paid 
to the packers and processors to be 
passed on to the sellers of livestock. 
These packers failed to pass much of 
this subsidy to the sheepmen in my 
opinion. - M. A. Smith 


Panguitch, Garfield County 


Range conditions here are fair to 
good, as are sheep flocks (March 1). 
There has been a 5 percent increase in 
the number of ewes run. About 5 per- 
cent of the ewes are being fed hay or 
grain, or the same number as a year 
ago. Alfalfa hay in the stack is $20. 

There has been a decline of 3 percent 
in the loss from predators. The 1947 
loss amounted to 4 percent. 

We do not have the number of herd- 
ers we need. Costs of production are 
a little higher than in previous years. 

All my 1947 wool was handled 
through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, grading fine and fine-medium 


RAMBOUILLETS 


THE DUAL PURPOSE SHEEP 
WOOL AND LAMB 


It's a good policy to KNOW where 
you're going. It's good business to 
practice PROVEN methods. 


America’s sheep population is down 
40%,. RAMBOUILLETS are the foun- 
dation stock. 


Wool manufacturers are paying a premium for staple fine wool. RAMBOUILLET 
lambs make excellent feeders. Is your sheep breeding program in line to cash 


in on this demand for fine staple wool and good feeder lambs? Breed big, 
rugged, smooth, long-stapled RAMBOUILLETS. Their constitution, long life, and 
rustling ability in all kinds of weather and feed conditions have been proven, ° 


and when you breed RAMBOUILLETS you know what you're going to get. 
FOR LITERATURE AND BREEDERS’ LIST, WRITE 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Geneva Caldwell, Secretary 


W. C. (Bill) Olsen, President 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


San Angelo, Texas 


Leo Richardson, Vice President 
Iraan, Texas 
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with a 66 percent shrink. The 41 cents 
per pound in 1947 was 10 cents higher 
than the 1946 price. The core test 
shrinkage is too high, in my opinion. I 
was not satisfied in 1946. 


About 35 percent of the 1948 wool in 
this section has been contracted. 
° Thomas Sevy 


WASHINGTON 


Riverside, Okanogan 


I just received the returns on my 
1947 clip which was handled through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. I 
received 36.45 per pound this year, 
compared to 42.27 a year ago. The price 
per fleece was also lower, $3.27 in 1947 
and $4.52 in 1946. In 1946 the gross 
price per pound was 47.90 cents; in 
1947, it was 43.37. Deductions in 1946 
amounted to 5.63 cents, against 6.92 
cents in 1947. In addition there was a 
2 percent higher shrink in 1947. 


Range conditions are better than they 
have been for two years (March 1). 
Flocks are good to excellent. All of the 
ewes are being fed hay or grain, tally- 
ing with a year ago. Stacked alfalfa is 
$25. Crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes are quoted at $25 to $26. 


The loss from predators is about the 
same as a year ago, 2 percent. There 
has been a steady increase in produc- 
tion costs. 

Emmett Smith 


Adrian, Grant County 


The weather has been fine until the 
present time (February 4) but it is 
snowing now. I started to feed my ewes 
this morning. 

Lambing started the 15th and help 
seems to be a little easier to get. 

The sheep are in good shape. It looks 
like a good year for lambs and the wool 
crop. 

Joe W. Hodgen 


WYOMING 


Auburn, Lincoln County 


We have had a rather light snowfall 
(February 24). Flocks are in good 
condition. All ewes are being fed hay 
and about 10 percent, grain. All sheep 
will be fed hay until lambing time. We 
feed our own oats and barley, and 
stacked alfalfa is $15 per ton. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are $20 and 
crossbreds (whitefaced) are $18. 
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Our loss from predators was not as 
great in ’47 as in 1946. It amounts to 2 
percent. 

Costs of operation were 25 percent 
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higher in 1947 than 1945 and 10 to 1§ 
percent higher than in 1946. 

At the present time we have suf 
ficient herders. 


All of my 1947 wool went through the 
C.C.C., but I have had no report on it 
so far. 


I think the National Wool Growers 
Association is batting the ball in the 
right direction. I enjoy reading 
“Around the Range Country”—have 
just finished reading the last issue. Just 
keep pounding away. 

Samuel E. Draney 


Casper, Natrona County 


The past month in central Wyoming 
has been generally disagreeable with 
temperatures below normal and several 
light snows. However we have had 
some warm days which have melted 
enough of the winter snow to open the 
range in most places. Sheep flocks are 
generally in good condition (February 
29) with the exception of a few herds 
that suffered severe infestation of lip 
and-leg disease following extremely 
hard crusted snow. About 90 percent 
of the ewes have been fed grain and 
some have been fed hay during short 
periods. There has been a sufficient 
supply of concentrates with a recent 
drop in price. Good hay is scarce and 
sells at about $34 per ton. 


There has been a recent sale of fine- 
wool ewes at $22.50 per head. About 
10 percent of the local wool clip has 
been contracted at prices from 39 to 
41 cents and one clip at 45 cents. No 
lambs have been sold in this locality. 


Loss from predatory animals is neg- 
ligible, though we still have a few coy- 
otes left. Costs of operation in “1947 
run from 5 to 10 percent higher than 
1946. There is still a scarcity of good 
competent herders, but lambing help is 
becoming more plentiful as is ranch 
labor. 


We sold all of our 1947 wool clip out- 
right at 41 cents for ewe wool and 43 
cents for yearling wool. 


Most of the Federal range here is un 
der section 15 of the Taylor Act which 
is satisfactory. We do have trouble 
with trespass on our stock driveways. 
Our local wool growers’ association is 
working out an arrangement with the 
Bureau of Land Management whereby 
the trail users will employ range riders 
on the trails during the spring months. 

Harold Josendal 


The National Woo! Grower 





